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The Pleasure-Ground of the People. 
In this issue: < A Prairie Flower. 
The Desert Cure for Consumption. 































REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, 





ACME 
WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath Rooms, etc. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 
Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


lustrated price list, 
The Fair 


Drug and Assay Supply 0, 


ikerand Admansons C 
Cyanide Pc ytass ©. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES, 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CoO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


COMFORT with ECONOMY 


May be Secured by Using 


The ‘World's Best’’ Base-Heating Furnace, 


or 


Combination Air and Hot-Water Heater. 


RADIATOR. 
Note its size 
and location 
Ours is placed 
in the coldest 
of the fur- 
nace; others in 
the hottest 
part Our con- 
struction saves 
about \% of the 
heat that usu- 
ally goes up the 
chimney. 


part 


Hundreds in 
use thraughout 
the Northwest. 
Our Catalogue 
No will tell 
the whole story 
and can be had 
for the asking. 


OMBINATION HEATEI 


WORLD’S BEST FURNACE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers Minneapolis, Minn, 


LF 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


you want a wheel that is ‘Rigid a 
a Rock,’ and one that will be th 


envy of all your friends, buy 
“THE FOWLER,” 


The most highly finished wheel in the world. 


‘*The frame tells the nan 


LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO., Northwestern Agents, 
418-420 Third St. S., MINNEAPOLI: 


Write for agency. 


a 


Established 


F. 0. BERG'S 


Tard 


7x9 A or Wedge 8 oz. 04.09 
x10 Wall 8 oz 5 
10x12 
10x14 
Other sizes in proportion 
made of first-class goods, ina 
first-class manner, Also head- 
quarters for Ore Sacks, Hy- 
draulic Mining Hose, Ham- 
mocks, and all kinds of Camp 
Furniture Send forcatalogue. d 
F. O. BERG, 
Cor. Howard and First, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


8 OZ. .. . 7.00 
eS eee &.50 








NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers It 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repott. 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main St, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


How to trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free 


Mention this magazine. 





A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 

Aghtaing Ink Reducer & Dryer 

for Mimeegraphs and Printers. 

WARRANTED to make the 

stiffest ink, of any color, 

work the coldest morning 

without fireand without affecting the color, and dry 

quick. RAILROAD OFFICEs usi ng the mimeograph or 

other “duplic ating devices will find INKOLEUM_indis- 

pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 

rollers. Try it once and you will always use it. Price 
50c. Sent by express anywhere. 

_— ELECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


We also handle the renowned RECORD and EMPEROR wheels 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES, 
Well-Boring and Drilling Machinery, 
Electric Lighting and Irrigating Plants Complete, 
Traction, Portable and Stationary Engines. 


Minneapolis Gasoline Engine Co., 


705 Hennepin Avenue, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


We Want Every Dealer to Sell the 


4 Ea SRADE ROLLER: > 
G} 
$ @ ads 


MANUPACTURED 8Y 
MINNEAPOLIS SHADE ROLLER CO- 
Minpeapolis, Minn. 


We guarantee our one inch to be the BEST an 
STRONGEST roller in the market. 
Dealers, write for prices 








Hlk Laundry, 


(Pormerly MERRILL’S) 





51 West Third Street, St. Paul. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


Satisfactory Prices, Always Prompt. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 
Telephone 268. 


Superior Work, 
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YARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


ull Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
ge of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
ties forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
‘ertificates from the State High School Board or | 
m approved high schools and academies will be | 
epted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
pen to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
yr catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. STRONG, President. 





NORTHWESTERN 0 Nixx.”* 


ONSERVATORY cusmngy 4,asnsuan, 
oF MDLTU SIC. 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN, 
Elocution, Languages. 


ree lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885, Catalogue free. Tuition low. 


ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. 6TH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in session the entire year. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, 


Thirty-first Year Opens Sept. 15th, 1896. 


Progressive, Successful, 
Admirably Equipped, 
Charmingly Situated, 


Minnesota. 


itisa live Western school, equal to the best in the East. 


The training and discipline give boys invaluable 
benefits not fuund in day schools. A large faculty of 


| experienced men holds them more closely to their 


work: the classes are smaller; boys are taught how to 
study; are individually assisted in preparing lessons; 
are trained physically, intellectually, morally; are 
prepared for any college or for business. Certificates 
admit them to many colleges without examination. 

NO SCHOOL HAS A BETTER MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
Graduates, with scarce an exception, are self-reliant, 
successful men. (See list in catalogue.) 

Two hours’ ride from St. Paul, it is convenient to 
all the Northwest. It has advantages over Eastern 
schools for Western boys. 

The beautiful illustrated catalogue answers all 
questions that parents ask. Send for one to 


tev. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector 


BALDWIN SEMINARY, 


459 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


An Institution which Educates Thoroughly. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and other Colleges. 


Superior finishing courses given young ladies not 
intending to take a college course; especial attention 
being given to English and Continental Literature. 
Fine advantages in Music. Art and Modern Languages. 
Careful attention given delicate girls. 

Pupils received from 6to20 yearsof age. Limited 
number of boarding pupils. 


CLINTON J. RACKUS.M. A... } principal 
CARRIE HOSKINS BACKUS, ( * Te! pals. 





CURDTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


5¢61% Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOK- KEEPING, SHORTHAND, 


ENGLISH, 


PENMANSHIP, TYPEWRITING. 


Enter any time. Openall Summer. Send for circulars. 


Successor to C. C. CURTISS. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, Proprietor. 








Fourth Street, between Jackson and Robert, = - ~ 


The GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


ENDICO1T BUILDING, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 
THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 
Established Twelwe Years Ago. 
Prof. F. A. MABRON, 
Principal and Proprietor 


Course of Study Embraces 


Telegraphy, the Standard Moran. 


Pitman, Graham and Munson 
systems of Stenography; 


ctical Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic, etc. 


tudents can enter at ANY TIME. No 
ation. Day and night schools through- 

t the year. A course in this college is the 
Quickest and Surest Road to Success. 


For terms, catalogue and full particulars, 
dress the PRINCIPAL. 





Bethlehem... 
_sAcademy, 


FARIBAULT, MINN., 


Offers Unsurpassed Advantages to YOUNG LADIES 
Desiring an Academic Course. 


The instruction is thorough and comprehensive, 
including everything that parents could desire for 
the refined, practical and religious education of their 
daughters. 


The institution has been under the direction of the 
DOMINICAN SISTERS for over twenty years, and has 
attained the highest standing. Music and ART receive 
special attention. For particulars, address 

THE SUPERIOR. 





Ciprico 
Klocutionary Institute 


and 


School of Oratory. 


FouUNDED MAy, 1887. SEASON OF 1896. 


Medical Block, 608 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
oo=m> 

JOSEPHINE BONAPARTE RICE, Director. 
Mrs. Josephine Bonaparte Rice can be secured for 


town and outof town engagements, by letter or per- 
sonal application, at reasonable terms. 


2" Pupils may enter at any time. 


The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School. 


Individual Instruction. 


Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 


208 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Send for Circular. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


: SEND TO US 
rel Makers. for 
TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 
of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 


we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Students can earn board. For 
further information call on or address 
F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 





One always looks forward eagerly to the arrival of 
Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Itisaveritable mirrorof 
| all it seeks to be—the exponent of Western art, life, 
| literature and industry. The budding genius of the 
| Northwest has been always welcome to its pages, and 
many writers of prominence have been furnished by 
this maguzine with the joys of a firstucceptance. Itis 
also the most effective promoter of immigration that 
can be sent East.—Wimbleton (N. D.) News. 

We prize THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE more than any 
in all the wide range of periodicals, from the fact that 
it is devoted to the interests of the great Northwest 
and is very valuable as an aid in building up this 
Western empire. Every immigration organization 
should freely circulate this meritorious journal; they 

| could have no abler ally.—Cottonwood (Idaho) Report, 
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A Famous $2.50 BOOK, FREE---SEE “OFFER”! 


The Only Peer of Mark Twain's Humor is 


SAMANTHA SARATOGA 








A COPY FREE By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE A COPY FREE 
TO TO 
Every Subscriber. (Marietta Holley). Every Subscriber. 














Specimen of Miss Holley’s Humor. 


“Why,” sez they, “you are talking about goin’ to Saratoga haint you?” 

“ Yes,”’ sez I. 

“ Well then you have got to wear ’em,”’ sez Miss Bobbet. “‘ They 
don't let anybody inside of the incorporation without they have 
got on a low-necked dress and short sleeves.” 

“And bare-headed,” sez Miss Spink; “if they have 
got a thing on their heads they won't Jet ’em in,” 

Sez 1, “I don’t believe it.” 

Sez Miss Bobbet, ‘It is so, for I hearn 
it, and hearn it straight. James Bobbet’s 
wife's sister had a second cousin who 
lived neighbor to a woman whose 
niece had been there, been right 
there on the spot And Cel- 
estine Bobbet, Uncle Eph; 
raim's Celestine, hearn 
it from James’es 
wife when she 
wus up there 
last spring, 
























, it come 
'Z straight. They 
all have to go in 
low necks,” 
“And not a mite of 
anything on their heads,” says 
Miss Spink. 
Sez I in sarcasticle axents, ‘‘ Do 
men have to go in low necks too ?” 
“No,” says Miss Bobbet. ‘ But they 
have to have the tails of their coats kinder 
pinted. Why,” sez she, “I hearn of a man that 
had got clear to the incorporation and they wouldn't 
let him in because his coat kinder rounded off round the 
bottom, so he went out by the side of the road and pinned 
up his coat tails, into a sort of a pinted shape, and good land! 


the incorporation let him right in, and never said a word.”’ 
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She takes off FoLLiges, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECK Dressinc, DupEs, PuG DoGs, TOBOGGANING, ete. 


OPINIONS “ Exceedingly amusing.’’—Rose F. Cleveland. “ Delicious Humor.” 
—Will Carleton. ‘So excruciatingly funny, we had to sit back and 
OF laugh until the tears came.’”’—Witness, ‘* Unquestionably her best.””— 


Detroit Free Press. “ Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of ex- 


NOTED CRITICS. _ hilarating fun.""— Bishop Newman. 


FREE! Unparalleled Offer-——F REE! 


_ $10,000 CASH was paid for the copyright of this work, and until recently it was sold at 
$2.50, but lately to put it within the reach of everybody it has been published in somewhat cheaper 
form. It is exquisitely bound in cloth, printed from new type, and on fine paper. 


While Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for one year is only $2.00, and 
Our O f ter. while a great many thousands of “Samantha at Saratoga” ‘| 
have been sold at $2 50 per copy, yet by a lucky turnof events 
we are enabled to and will (for a limited period), mail, postage paid, a copy of this won- 
derfully funny book absolutely free to every person sending us $2.00 for one year's sub- 
scription to Tae NorTHWEST MAGAZINE, Old subscribers sending $2.00 to apply on their 
OF. 





subscription account will also receive the book. If you want itsend AT ON 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., St. PAUL, MINN. 




















HOTEL BRUNSWICK. Established 1969. 

. . , . > A L EGE Manufacturer 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN. ~~ » and dealer in 
OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor. BILLIARD. POOL TABLES 

All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. and “BOWLING GOoDs, and 


European, 75c, $1 and $1.50 per day. American, $2 per day. - . 
Interurban and all Hennepin Ave. cars pass the door. | !mporter of Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cue Tips, ete. 


Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, | Altering done. Send forcatalogue. 220 E.7th st., St.Paul 






An irrigation paradise 

exists in the new 

Vineland, the only 

home of the 

European Grape in the 

Pacific: Northwest. 

All other tender 

fruits, except the citrus family, 






are grown with 






great profit on our 





5 and 1o-acre farms. 

Not cheap land, 

but the best land, 

best soil, best climate, 

close to town, on a 

navigable river, amidst 

beautiful scenery. It is in the 

Lewiston Valley, at the 

junction of the far-famed 

Clearwater and Snake rivers, 

in Asotin County, 

Washington. Address 
Lewiston Water & Power Company, 


Lewiston, Idaho, 
which lies just across the river from Vineland. 


















The 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 





situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL 
isa 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice cream, soda 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms 
if desired. 

SPECIAL—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and shady 
suitable for picnic parties. 

GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


~ MONEY MADE 


IN (1) MINUTE. 


Write for our contract and secure a good permanent 
position on salary.We want men and women to engage 
with us at once to sell Ice Cream and introduce our 
Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezer. Every Freezer 
guaranteed to freeze cream perfectly in one minute. 


W.H.Baird & Co..161S. Highland Av.,Sta A Pittsburg,Pa. 


sone EYES Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 
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THE PLEASURE-GROUND OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Patty M. F. Selmes. 


There were four of us, and we were waiting 
on the platform of the station for the little 
train which runs between Livingston and Cin- 
nabar. We were filled with a spirit of exhila- 
ration, which had lasted all the way from St. 
Paul and which came from a prospect of doing 
something delightful in just the way one would 
like todo it. We felt as if awake ina realized 
dream, for we had often talked to each other of 
this Yellowstone trip. We had been sorry to 
see our train start off on its way West, leaving 
us behind, for we had been as comfortable in 
the drawing-room and the annex as if we had 
been sitting at home, while the wheat-fields and 
he Bad Lands of Cowboy Land were being 
pulled past our windows on wheels. 
who has lived in the Far West, where one great 
iilroad is the very life-blood of the country 
the link of connection with all that has been or 
an be, these trains which battle through miles 
f drifted snow and pant and pull over burning 


To one | 


| girls in pink shirt-waists; vealy lads in close- 


| maiden school-teachers. 


sands, accomplish a destiny and achieve an in- | 


lividuality. Their comings and goings become 
not figures in ink on newspapers and in 
time-tables. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than a telegraph pole, outlined against a stormy 
sky, toone lost among the buttes and coulees of 
i roadless land. 

We had looked over Livingston, and our ten- 
lerfoot had been about to feel the ears of a 
nountain-lion in the taxidermist’s shop, when 
ll at once the lion moved his pale-green eyes 
nd lifted his lips up gently from his long, 
vhite teeth, just to prove that he was not 
tuffed. We had priced Indian curiosities and 
kins, and now sat on a truck talking idly and 
king at the lines of snow on the sides of the 
iountain, which our youngest compared to 
owder in wrinkles. Our fellow-travelers were 

worth looking at, too, in this interval of wait- 
ng, and they proved amusing in the extreme. 


vents 


There were numerous examples of the man who 
wears a black frock coat covered by a linen duster, 
with squeeking shoes, a brown straw derby, and 
a gold-headed cane done up with a cotton um- 
brella. Some of these men had families with 
them so large that we were sure they had made 
fortunes in organs or pills; others were big 
judges—with their “‘ladies;’’ while some were 
clergymen—benignly,smilingly interested, in all 
they saw. There was the geologist, of course, 
with a bag strapped across him and astaff with 
a spike at the end of it; gay parties from Chi- 
cago, composed of very fat men and blonde 


fitting caps and plaid knickerbockers; Eastern 


| rough, 





youths with ambition to be thought tough, and 
They were all there 

as they always are, and were soon on the train 
striving for the best places and the best time— | 
as they always do. 

Having a man of influence in our party, it 
was not long before we were seated on trunks 
between the open doors of the baggage car, 
from either side of which we could look out 
over the valley as we went along. The startling 


| differences in the 


| character of the 
| scenes gave one 








e 20 CENTS PER Copy. 
TERMS :} g 0 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





drawn by invisible horses, crept slowly along 
the road; foaming green water plunged ove 
brown rocks; grand, treeless, snow- 
streaked mountains stood against the sky. and 
they smiled or laughed or frowned on us as we 
passed quickly by them. 
slowed up to drop off a man with high rubber 
boots, a basket hung over his shoulder and a 
rod in his hand; or to take one on, who had al- 
ready filled his basket with speckled trout. 1 


Several times we 


got no idea of the distance between Livingston 
and Cinnabar; it seemed so short a time before 
we had passed Gardner—a_ typical cowboy 
“city” 
by four and six-horse coaches, Government am- 


and were out of the train, surrounded 


bulances and wagons. Cavalry soldiers and cow- 
boys dashed about showing off their riding, 
drivers cracked their whips, seeming to tie 
their long teams into bow-knots as they whirled 
them around and brought them up to the plat- 
form, making the dust fly, and above it all the 
great Electric Mountain looked straight up 
into the sky. One never expects to find any- 
thing in such places, but in some way we dis- 
covered that the smaller yellow coach, drawn 
by four good bays, had been sent down for us,and 
we were soon packed in it and on our way, with 
the addition to our party of two college boys, 
who had been, in a way, put under our care. 
Having been through the park before, my 
position now became one of great amusement 
and responsibility, and as we went up the six 
or seven-mile pull to the Hot Springs Hotel, | 
had many questions to answer and tales to tell. 
I pointed out the spot, close to the Gardner 
River, where the rich New Yorkers were held 
up and robbed of their money and jewels, be- 
ing thus— perhaps fortunately prevented from 
wearing their diamonds through the park. 
The cooling sound of rushing water had been 
left behind and we were hot, dusty and hungry 





the feeling of hav- 
ing a map from 
the Physical Ge- 
ography spread 
out before one. 
There were peace- 
ful little distant 
farms, where 
growing grain 
waved in the fields 
and cows stood 
under the trees; 
loads of hay, 


Al 
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SPRINGS HOTEL, YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
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EMIGRANT 


when_at last we reached the top, crossed the 
glistening white plateau and drew up, witha 
grand flourish, in front of the hotel. There have 
been people who complained of the lack 


of comforts here, but they surely belonged 


se 





PEAK, AS SEEN NEAR LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


ing in turn as they pleased. A good deal ; 
rough, Western life and my former trip in th, 
park had taught me that, for this kind of rid 
ing—where one is up and down, walking an 
climbing—a skirt above the ankle, leggings, 
shirt-waist, and a warm jacket with pockets 
make the most comfortable and useful 
tume. The men of the party dressed for riding 
and we all wore broad-brimmed gray felt cow 
boy hats, the only thing for man or woman i: 
the sun, rain, and dust. They make good pi! 
lows, drinking-cups and fans, and are becomin, 
as well as useful. 


The next morning, after breakfast, we wer 
ready on the veranda, with our luggage at ou 
feet, when our coach and four dashed gay! 
around the curve and drew up awaiting ou 
pleasure. The ponies soon followed, and aft: 
a certain amount of stowing things away in th 
boot, cinching and uncinching saddles, lengt} 
ening and shortening stirrups, etc., we were 
and off. 

Past the fort and the rows of cavalry-hors 
tied outside the stables; past miles of drea: 
white rocks and black trees; on up to the co 
umns of the Golden Gate, where the road cling 
alongside yellow cliffs, while below, on the left 
is a deep ravine filled with rounded boulder 
beyond, within a stone’s throw, rises a mount 
ain which fills one with a longing to climb an 
explore, a feeling which grows and is constant! 
renewed at. every turn along the way. W: 
stopped to watch the little ground-squirre! 
jumping about among the big boulders, and ws 
asked our driver, as everyone does, I supposs 


the earth, each drop adding its mite as it passed. | what he would do if we should meet a coacl 


After tea we 


gayeties of the dance that was going on in the ! 





to the class who expect the luxuries of 
the world’s capitals in any of its remote 
corners where they may happen to be. To 
us, from the building itself to the gran- 
deur of the head-waiter’s bow, it seemed 
almost the work of magic. How did they 
get all these things up that mountain- 
climb—the materials to build with, the 
furniture, the food, and the 
What if we did have to walk some dist- 
ance for a bath; no bath was ever so re- 
freshing. 
with good food, and afterwards sat out 


servants? 


At dinner we satisfied hunger 


on the long veranda rejoicing in our lack 
of plans, talking over and deciding upon 
our outfit for the trip, and discussing our 
costumes. 
Before us 
tograph shop, the Transportation Com- 
pany’s stables and the cavalry post-—were 
the mountains, where we could 
glimpses of a suggestive, vanishing road which 
looked as interesting as we afterwards found it 
Soon the cool air, which always comes 


beyond the unromantie pho- 


catch 


to be. 
here with the going down of the sun, reminded 
us of the sights unseen, and we strolled over in 
the direction of the white terrace shining and 
steaming on our right. Following up a wood- 
land path we saw strange pools and springs of 
hot and cold water, of different medicinal prop- 
erties, which gave one a feeling of having dis- 
covered Nature’s hospital, where all ills could 
be cured if we only knew how to use her beauti- 
ful remedies. By the time we reached the top 


of the formation, the colors at our feet seemed | 


reflected from the sky above us. In the soften- 
ing light the white terrace had the look of a 


splendid fountain designed for the pleasure- | 


gardens of some Roman empress; the marble 
basis, lined with gold and blue and green, looked 
much more the work of a sculptor than that of 
the clear, hot water which bubbled up, slipped 
gently over the edges and disappeared again into 


' the four-men rid- 


FISHING ON THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 
parlor, and went up to our rooms to repack and 
prepare for starting the next morning. Here 
my position again became one of great respon- 
sibility, and my 

past experience 

very valuable. I 

was called upon 

for opinions on all 

sorts of things. 

We had decided to 

take a four-horse 

coach and three 

saddle—ponies, I 

had brought my 

own saddle, and, 

as the only other 

woman in the 

party did not ride, 

intended making 

the whole trip no 

horseback, with 


A TYPICAL 


tore ourselves away from the | coming in the opposite direction; and then we 


rode out on the first of the meadow-lands, whic 
are crossed from time to time in going 
through the park. They are gentle, sloy- 
ing meadows, with groups of trees, and 
small lakes and streams—much more thi 
park of our ideas than this country filled 
with mighty things through which we 
were traveling. It was here that we firs! 
saw signs nailed to the trees, and on rid 
ing up to them we found that they wer 
asking campers to extinguish fires with 
care, and telling those who read that 
“This Park has been set aside by the 
Government of the United States for 
pleasure-ground for the People.’ I knew 
this, but seeing it in words made me rea! 
ize that, after all, the park did not belong 
to the railroad, the hotel, or the Trans 
portation Company, but to me and to 
you—to the lady yonder in the coach, and 
to the man we had passed driving his 
family and household goods in a canvas- 
covered wagon. ‘A pleasure-ground fo! 
the People!’ I liked to say it over and 
over as I loped aiong. It gave mea feeling of 
pride to belong toa nation that had such a 
pleasure-ground to set aside for its people, as 


FOUR-IN-HAND PARK COACH. 
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SCENES IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Old Faithful Geyser. 2. Crater of Oblong Geyser. 38. Upper Fallsof the Yellowstone. 4. Excelsior Geyser. 
5. Cupid's Cave. 6. Cone of Giant Geyser. 


free as air and heaven, where they were only 
required to put out their camp-fires and to leave 
heir guns behind. I felt sure that the people 
would be much better able to live up to their 
pleasure-ground if they could come to it fora 
holiday once in a while—ifa little of the money 
ised for free instruction in their country could 
some day be used for free education, education 
if the imagination and the higher attributes, 
vhich come much more from knowing nature 
than from knowing eitherarithmetic or spelling! 

We passed the black glass cliffs, which, when 
wounded fine, makes the excellent road over 
vhich we rode beside the swampy lake, stopped 
ip with beaver-dams and lily pads; and alittle 
eyond, high on the side of a mountain, I had 
he pleasure of pointing out to my friends the 
rst of all the roaring, grumbling, sputtering 
uriosities of steam and hot water which they 
iad in store for them. For these strange things 
egin at the Norris Basin. Nothing could be- 
rin for us, however, until luncheon were fin- 
shed. We were soon dusted and seated ina 
irge, clean dining-room in one of those struc- 
ures of ideal temporariness made of canvas and 
rough, pine boards, which one associates with 
the Far West as one does cotton woods and rifles. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





It may be a saloon, with a “‘ladies’ entrance,”’ 
a Salvation Army headquarters or a ‘‘general 
store,’’ but, in different sizes and shapes, they 
rise in new places as promises of better things. 
The haughty queens in stiff, pink calico had 
swept around us majestically many times, bear- 
ing food, before we found ourselves walking up 
the road which leads to an expanse of forma- 
tion on the left, where a small geyser, the Min- 
ute Man, goes off spitefully every fifty seconds. 
Here the Growler growls and rumbles; the Mon- 
arch, as becomes him, does as he pleases; and 
the Emerald Pool lies beneath the sapphire sky. 

We had not limited the number of days we 


_ were to spend in the park, but, with my past 


experience and my knowledge of our party, I 
discouraged spending much time on this intro- 
duction to what was ahead of us; so we mounted 
our coach and steeds and went on our way again. 

The going from place to place is very pleasant, 
and one dreads the end of it. Werode over the 
Gibbon Meadows into the Gibbon Canyon, and, 
dismounting, climbed down among the pines 
where we could see the clear water of the river 
spread itself out and rush down over the dark 
rocks in foamy, changing patterns of white lace 
over black; and as we rode on toward the Lower 


Basin, we talked of what it must have been to 
take this trip when it was an exploration—to 
tind these things for the first time, things so 
unlike anything found before; to be the first to 
marvel at them; to give them names and to tell 
of them. It was finding a fairy-land for grown- 
up people! 

There had been great improvements since my 
former trip, and I was obliged to drop some of 
my superiority here, as I had never seen the 
fine new Fountain Hotel. We crossed the Fire- 
hole River in front of the cavalry camp, where 
a little girl was playing with a big wolf-hound 
and two black crows; drove over a grassless 
plain, made a sweeping turn, and stopped in 
front of a most imposing lodge for so vasta 
wilderness. Our entrance was through a large 
hall, where a regiment of big rocking-chairs, 
formed into a hollow square around the fire- 
place, gave silent promise of comfort. As it was 
getting late and we wanted to catch a glimpse of 
the Fountain and the Paint-Pots before dark, 
we went to tea immediately and had nearly 
tinished when a boy, stationed to watch, came 
in breathlessly and announced that “She would 
go off in four minutes!’ A golden-haired vision 
had just set our sauce—which means canned 
peaches—before us, but, leaving it untasted, 
we rushed after the boy, past the rocking-chairs, 
across the porch and down to the brink of a 
deep, hot, troubled pool of dark-blue water. 
Silver bubbles came up thick and fast; the wa- 
ter rose to the very edge, like unshed tears, 
and then fell again, like a sigh. It boiled, rose 
slightly, and then, with a burst of uncontrolled 
emotion, went sparkling up into the air, show- 
ers of glittering drops falling on each side out 
from the center. Once, twice, thrice, there 
was a great boiling, but not so high, and once 
more we looked down into the blue pool. Ta- 
king care not to step into the rills and brooks 
and basins of hot water, which the fountain 
had made in every direction, we started off to 
the Paint-Pots, all trying to say something ex- 
pressive of our feelings, or else remaining im- 
pressively quiet. Here, at the Paint-Pots, the 
steam and hot water have terribly hard work; 
they come up through pink and white clay, be- 
come thoroughly and heavily mixed with it and, 
in numerous pots and holes of different shapes, 
work and struggle and blubber and fight to get 
through. A little steam-burstina potof white 
paint will mold a calla lily or a mushroom; by 
peering over into a pink one you see a rose, 
while on the sides of the pots horrid little open 
mouths spit things out at regular intervals. 








ALONG THE GARDINER RIVER-—-ENTRANCE TO 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
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him. There was barely time. The 





GRAND CANYON OF THI 


This spot of unceasing labor has a fascination 


through its churning, kneading, working al- 


Instant 
but the 
the pots by the 


Ways, never stopping for one 


never accomplishing anything 


building of the sides of 
steam throwing out bits of the clay paint. 


It 


one With the weariness of perpetual mo- 


is almost beyond thought, and affects 


tion 

hot- 
to the house: 
the 
little, overworked Paint-Pots had time to 
from the 


of a natural 


lured us back 


the 


springs bath 


Only promise 


and I fell asleep wishing that poor, 


look up and learn how to rest 
stars 

After breakfast the next day we started 
with the Excelsior Geyser as our first 
stopping place, and here I really felt very 
superior, as I had been fortunate enough 
thing go off three times 
The 


River was crossed by means of a 


to see the great 
in ISS89, its last season of activity. 
Firehole 
foot-bridge, and we walked across the 
to the irregular, broken 
Giant’s Mouth, where I 
is the 


yweyser ih 


narrow 
formation outlines 
ol the 
with a flourish, ‘“This 
the 
friends turned on me with 
“Do you mean to tell us that all 
that water goes up into the air?’’ It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I made them believe 
that it 
with it, 


announced, 
crater of Excel- 
the world!” My 
“Come, now; that’s 


sior, largest 


a lake!’ and 


really did, taking large stones along 
and going higher than the hill on the 
of the It 
ever saw: it 


other side river. was the grandest 


thing | went off several times a 


day, and, after each time, the boiling water it 
sent over into the river made it impossible to 
below for hours after- 
The geologists, camped a little way 
down the stream, told us that by waiting a cer- 
tain length of time, after an eruption, they 
could have baths of any temperature they liked. 

‘But it doesn’t look like a geyser!” they all 
objected. 

“That the man thought whose 
life the major saved when we were here before,”’ 
I replied. 
pony, and when we arrived he was sitting with- 
watching it boil higher 
and higher. <At tirst we thought he was being 
foolhardy for benefit, but the water 
thundered against the overhanging edges, be- 
the rim, got 
Look the chance, and begged the major to warn 


cross horses anywhere 


wards. 


is just what 
‘He was riding through alone, on a 
in two feet of the edge, 
our 


as 


low we more and more nervous, 


YELLOWSTONE, 


stranger rushed to where 
standing and, as the steam and spray 
swept over us and he saw the spot 
where he had been sitting hidden by a 
solid column of boiling water, 
turned white as a sheet.”’ 


we were 


Of course, my plain statement 
facts was called a ‘‘good story,”’ as we 
strolled’ over to the Prismatic Lake, 
whose beautiful colors, caught and re- 
flected on the swaying steam, rose like 
visible perfume from a flower. 

The road from the Middle the 
Upper Geyser Basin was dusty, the 
only dust we had during our trip. The 
day was hot, and the sun came straight 
at us through the clear air. 


to 


From the little, whizzing, sputtering 
hot water-works along the bank, where 
we crossed the river, to the point where 
Old Faithful sweeps punctually and 
majestically into the air once every 
hour, Geyser-land lay stretched out 
before us white and shimmering in the 
rising heat. We sent the coach and 
ponies on to the hotel and began our 
explorations with half-closed eyes, our 
broad felt hats pulled well down. We 

examined them all, Grotto, Castle, Giant, Bee- 
hive, Splendid. We discussed the probability 





Ah Bi I ee 


PICTURESQUE SECTION OF THE GRAND CANYON, 


of their going off, during our stay, with the sol- 
diers who walked about guarding them from 
vandals and soap: with the Knights of 
the straw derby, who gently poked 
about with their gold-headed canes, 
and we finally arrived, hot and hungry, 
at the hotel—just in time to run over 
and the faithful, graceful old 
beauty rise a hundred and fifty feet, 
sink, go up again as high as the pines 
behind it, and then disappear, taking 
its millions of jewels back into the 
earth. The Chicago girl in the pink 
shirt-waist asked “Uncle Billy” if it 
wasn't ‘“‘dear;’’ the schoolmistress re- 
mained impressively silent; the esti- 
mable citizens remarked an- 
other that it was ‘“‘magnificent,’’ 
while the youth in knickerbockers said 
he called it a “hot sport,’? upon which 
we all returned to luncheon. 

During the afternoon we had very 
luck in seeing a number of the 
largest geysers play, going back from 
time to time to Old Faithful. 

After going a little way on our re- 


see 


to one 


good 


| turn road, we stopped to see a group of 


colored pools, geysers which had set- 
tled down to quiet beauty and turned 
the colors of jewels and flowers, which 
consoled them for their lost activity. 

The drive back to the hotel was cool 


he 


and pleasant, and we arrived in time to see th 
The nex 
morning we took the all-day drive to the lak« 
with lunch at ‘Larry’s,’”’ and under that jol! 
Irishman’s hospitality and tent we ate an 
laughed, became sociable with our fellow-tray 


Fountain play in the moonlight. 


| elers, and washed not at all through mercy { 


of | 


our sunburned faces. After lunch we reste: 


drowsily under the trees on the hill-side back 01 


| the camp, watching the Chicago girl kodak 


| 


Uncle Billy and the cavalry soldier’s ‘‘dea; 
pony; and, when our horses were ready, w: 
went on down the Hayden Valley, with it 
park-like groups of pines on rising, green slopes 

turning to the right when we reached th: 
Yellowstone River, and following it up to it 
source in the lake. We galloped along throug! 
the cool, damp pine woods, up hill and down 
watching the birds in the trees and the big 
speckled trout in the water, and, with eyes 
brimful of the blue and white, green and sun 
shine, we happy pilgrims climbed the hill of 
Expectancy and, standing on the very edgs 
looked down into the Slough of Despond—which 
even here. We watched it move in thick 
black wrinkles; throw the hot mud up into th 
air; seethe thickly up and down; rumble, groan 
and, with a roar, hurl itself in a mass against 
the overhanging roof—falling forever back int« 
its own depths. One cannot look long at the 
Mud Geyser; so we turned away, leaving it to 

tight its hopeless black battle alone. 

I had spent a day at the lake when it 
looked as it did to the first man who eve! 
stood upon when fleets 
proud, white pelicans were the only 
things that sailed over the water, and the 
houghs of the spruce-pines alone offered us 
their sheltering hospitality; when {it was 
us fresh and untouched as the first gar- 
den; and, with this impression still fresh 
in my mind, I insisted upon stopping, for 
the tirst view, at the spot where we had 
camped before. Every one’s imagination, 
in one place or another, has been touched 
by an historic past full of human associa- 
tions, or fascinated by the illusive veil of 
tradition. Here there was no mystery, 
no extrinsic interest, no past; only nature 
in the freshness of eternal youth, and the 
beauty of new-fallen snow. The expres- 

sion of this splendid youth on our world’s old 
face carried us back; it brought us in sympathy 


Is 


its shores; of 


CLEOPATRA TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, YELLOW- 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL PHENOMENA IN YELLOWSTONE PAKh. 


|. Great Falls of the Yellowstone and Canyon. 2. Castle Geyser. 3. Giant Geyser. 4. In the Norris Geyser 
Basin. 5. Bee-Hive Geyser. 6. Minerva Terrace at Mammoth Hot Springs. 


with Adam and Eve, and made us forget that, 
on beyond, well back in the trees, man had suc- 
‘eeded in disfiguring the land—at least to the 
extent of a shelter and supper, beds and a boat. 

Here, in the dining-room, were all our friends; 
ind just as the sun was going down we, with all 
the rest, were on the little steamer going out on 
the lake to see the Tetons. Mount Sheridan’s 
solid mass, striped with snow, lay to the right, 
the island ahead of us; while a great mountain 
rose on the left called Profile—of course, as its 
peaks projected in the shape of human features. 
To me, it is the poet’s ideal of the Sphinx, re- 
stored in features and expression. The figure 
lies on its back, the Egyptian head-dress on 
either side, and the face turned towards the 
sky with a look which no words can describe, 
ut from which the heavens could learn wisdom 
ind the whole earth ‘‘the beauty of truth, and 
the truth of beauty.’’ The fact that most of 
the world never learns this lesson was being 
thrust upon us by the chattering pink shirt- 


vaist, the note-taking old maid, and Mr. Chi- | 


‘ago Rich Man, who stood close beside us as our 
pilot was bringing the boat to the spot which 
was to give us a view of the Tetons. The 
chorus of “I can’t see them!’’ “Show me where 





they are!’ ‘Where?’ ‘‘Where?”’ had begun, and 
we were all watching intently when Mr. Rich 
Man, who was, of course, the first to 
see, grabbed my friend by the shoulder 


an 
C0 SONS om 
‘ 


it into rushing, noisy rapids and prepared its 
quiet breast somewhat for the fearful things 
ahead of it. A big bull elk on the other side of 
the river stepped out on his lawn, from his home 
in the pines, confident of his safety in the ‘Peo- 
ple’s pleasure-ground,’’ and, holding his head 
high, walked grandly along before us. Patches 
of sun and shadow fell across him, and he looked 
a fitting guide for us to follow down to the 
canyon. 

As we began to hear the roar of the Upper 
Falls my excitement became intense. I had 
planned all sorts of “first sights’ of the canyon 
for our party, but as we reached the point 
where the trail turns from the main road, the 
voice of the water called louder and louder. 
We looked at each other and, without a word, 
found ourselves standing on the rock from 
which the first glimpse of the Upper Falls is 
caught. And there we stood, watching the wa- 
ter take its first leap over the edge, turn white 
half-way down and rise from the black depths 
in mist-clouds tinted with rainbows which the 
wind blew over the ferns and flowers, covering 
the sides of the cliffs and looking timidly down 
over the roaring foam. On went the river, 
With hardly time to turn from foam to water 
before it took its second great plunge, more 
than three hundred feet down down into the 
Valley of Colors, into the heart of the canyon. 
What could we do but follow? To watch the 
Great Fall long, tills one witha kind of delicious 
fear. The feeling of power, the force of the 
deafening sound, the mighty motion, hypno- 
tize, fascinate, and seem to draw one on--over 
into! It was a struggle to sit down, to look 
away, and to move on to one of the projecting 
points from which the canyon, up and down, 
lay open to our wondering eyes. Twas haunted 
with the fear that it could not be all I had re- 
membered; the fear that comes with revisiting, 
reseeing things which have left a strong im- 
pression upon both mind and imagination; but 
if one sweeping glance over the canyon had not 
reassured me, the faces of my friends would 
have done so, beyond doubt. It was just as I 
had told them—a storehouse of color to tint the 
whole world with: the pale, changing lavender 
ona dove’s breast, the red of its heart’s blood, 
the greens and blues of peacocks’ eyes, all the 
yellows of gold and the glitter of jewels, blend- 
ing and shining over walls twelve hundred feet 
high, with the swift, green river rushing be- 
tween them. 

My story of the adventurous waitress from 
the hotel, who climbed the stone column below 
us and robbed the eagle’s nest, set us to dis- 


| cussing the possibility of going down the can- 
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and shouted in her ear, ‘There! there! w & A Be ie Nd x 
Don’t you see them sticking up like | BeRaF Ds oA A / i. 
sore thumbs?’ We looked, and what pe et yy > ie 
we saw appeared like three giant < = Dye Fe ‘ 

Ppa » Sm 


ghosts gliding majestically past a gap 
between two dark mountains. 

On the day following we saw the 
trout caught and boiled, without a 
change of position on the fisherman's 
part, ina small, boiling geyser spring 
on the edge of the lake; looked at the 
Paint-Pots, and, wishing we could take 
pack-trains and explore the mount- 
ains for weeks, left the lake in the 
keeping of the sphinx and the pelicans 
and started for the canyon. 

Our road was the same we had trav- 
eled the day before to where we crossed 
the Hayden Valley; but going in the 
opposite direction made all the views 
new, and soon after we passed the Sul- 
phur Hills the river began to meet 
large rocks and boulders, which turned 
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yon at the same point. The desire to dip our 
hands in the river became so strong that four 
of us decided to try, while the sensible remain- 
ing two, not wishing to see us dashed, mangled, 
into the current and whirled away, turned their 
backs upon us and walked off. We found it not 
so bad as it looked. With the aid of a rock here, 
a branch there, a jump, a scramble, and long 
slides, taking portions of the canyon along and 
shouting our experiences as we passed through 
them, we were soon all together on a big shelf 
two-thirds of the way down. The only spot on 
which we could possibly stand at the edge of 
the river and accomplish the desired hand- 
dipping, was below on theright. ‘To reach this 
we would have to cross and go down what 
seemed to be a slide of light pink sand. Had 
we attempted it, the prophecies of our sensible 
friends would undoubtedly have been fulfilled; 


but the man with authority saved us, in spite | 


of ourselves, by issuing an order which sent us 
climbing up instead of down. With ropes and 
spiked shoes, the descent would have been safe 
and easy; of the climbing up I shall say noth- 
ing, not wishing to discourage further effort. 

We haunted the canyon; we could not keep 
away; midday, moonlight, sunset, dawn, we 
saw it in each changing light, and as I galloped 
up the winding trail at sunrise I found even a 
little worshiping ground-hog seated far out on 
Inspiration Point, lost in admiration. 

We felt like Cinderellas as we saw our yellow 
coach and four bays drive off to the Hot Springs 
with an order for a wagon to meet us the next 
morning, but found consolation in the fact that 
we were mounted on six brave bronchos under 
the leadership of ‘‘Denver Dick,”’ and about to 
start over Mount Washburn to Yansey. We 
were told it was a fifteen-mile ride, and even 
that distance filled us with misgivings as tothe 
staying powers of both our tenderfoot and in- 
valid: but they were willing, and 1 o'clock found 
us stringing along after Dick in unsocial bridle- 
trail fashion, some shouting unimportant re- 
marks, some hard at work rhyming Yansey and 
fancy, fountain and mountain, into verse and 
sonnet to be “dashed off” in the visitor’s book 
on the summit, and all filled with the beauty 
about us,—all but one, who confided to me as 
we rode ahead through fields of flowers, acres of 
gorgeous color, massed and banked, witha view 
at every turn (to stop any one but Dick), that 
he was color-blind and did not care at all for 
Dick loped on in the best style of si- 
lent cowboy indifference, and it was the fact 
that we had left, first the flowers and then the 
trees behind, which made us realize that we 
were climbing fast. 
and colder, the timber-line was far below us, 


scenery. 


The wind blew stronger 


and dirty snow-drifts began to fill the depres- 
sions and lay behind the banks. We dis- 
mounted, thinking the climb on foot would 
warm us, but found it fearful work at ten thou- 
sand feet above the sea. The invalid gave it 
up, and, getting out of the wind, threw snow- 
balls after us. Our tenderfoot stuck to her 
pony, and, holding fast to hat and skirt, rode 
bravely on, a look of ‘‘Excelsior’’ on her set face 
which would have made us fear to speak to her 
even had there been any spare breath in our 
lungs. <A pile of stones, with the book in a box 
held down by a boulder, marked the top. We 
crawled on our hands and knees up the last fifty 
feet, over blue forget-me-nots and little, sweet- 
scented, star-shaped white flowers growing close 
down to the earth. It was impossible to stand 
against the wind, so, lying flat on the ground 
we peered over the summit and took a farewell 
look at the lake and the Tetons, and all the 
park we had left behind. With blue fingers 
and chattering teeth we wrote our names and 
dashed off our poems, holding fast to our dear 
young poet as he replaced the book in the box 





and the stone on top. 


warm. The sun was low, the invalid looked 
jaded, and the tenderfoot was cross. Our youth’s 
songs had become plaintive ones. Each time 
we appealed to Dick he added a mile or so to 
the trail ahead of us. Darkness settled down, 
and with a recklessness born of hunger and 
fatigue, we rode silently on from our own feel- 
ings, not daring to address our neighbors, and 
it was nearly ten o’clock when our truthful 
Denver Dick pulled up. The light which 
streamed through an opening door reassured us 
as to its being a canyon or a river which had 
stopped him. Two big wolf-hounds rushed out 
and jumped up on us, which welcome was soon 
followed by one from Yansey himself. There 
is no feeling just like the one we have toward 
the man who feeds us when we are hungry and 
warms us when we are cold. We glowed with 
gratitude as we ate and drank and stretched 
ourselves out to sleep in this kind old Kentuck- 
ian’s hospitable log shack. The tenderfoot and 
I conversed cheerily through the spotted cotton 
walls of our apartment with the masculine 
members of the party who slept above us, but 
not at length, for soon we were all riding on 
again through the land that gives us rest. 

The next morning, which came very soon, we 
stood around warming ourselves in.the sun- 
shine, fully decided that there was nothing so 
good as to eat boiled potatoes and fresh brook 
trout. We wanted to stay and fish, but the 
wagon from the Springs had brought us our 
summons from trout-streams back to sidewalks, 
and by noon we had ridden down the Gardiner 
Canyon and crossed in front of the big white 
throne to the hotel. 

Later in the afternoon we were once more on 
the platform at Cinnabar. Our brown faces 
turned towards civilization, while our hearts 
lingered about in the beautiful wilds behind 
us. Mr. Rich Man brought large specimens of 
rock and ore for his nine children to take home 
to Chicago, the school-teacher’s notes were all 
taken, and as the train started off we heard the 
Chicago girl telling Uncle Billy “how perfectly 
fascinating it was to see a big bear drink beer 
out of a bottle!” 





IMMENSE PINE CONES AND LEAVES. 


The State agent of the Oregon forestry de- 
partment has been spending considerable time 
in studying the coniferous trees of that region. 
Among the discoveries made is a new variety 
of pine that was found in the Crow Creek Can- 
yon, and specimens of its wood, bark, pitch, 
cones, foliage, etc., were sent to the depart- 
ment inorder that the tree might be thoroughly 
identified. 
is quite an extensive forest of this pine. The 
appearance of the tree is very ornamental, on 
account of its foliage, the leaves being from a 
foot to fifteen inches in length, and the cones 
of a size that is really immense. They are not 


The Portland Oregonian says there 


quite so long as the cones of the sugar-pine, 
but much larger round, and rough. The tree 
promises to be of commercial value, as it 
abounds in pitch, which has a strong orange 
odor, and it is probable that it will yield much 
turpentine. The wood is very strong, tough, 
and fibrous. When split, which can only be 
done with great difficulty, it hangs together in 
strings. It is supposed to be Pinus Jefferii, a 
species Known in California, but not heretofore 
known in Oregon. The trees are of a somewhat 
smaller growth than the yellow pine, and aver- 
age from twotothree feet in diameter. This 
is the eleventh species of pine found in Oregon. 
On account of its long foliage and ornamental 
appearance, it will probably be in great demand 
for parks and landscape gardening. 


We were only too glad to | 
mount and ride hard with the hope of getting 





THE PIONEER. 


I stood ‘mid scenes of splendor and brilliant pageant, 

Where smouldering passion kindles at melting nx 
ody; 

And as I turned, half-blinded, and peered into t} 
night, 

A figure loomed before me and faded out of sight 


Weary of midnight revel, I passed beyond the gate 

Half-curious to discover who strayed abroad so lat« 

*T was easy work to follow the sharp, metallic sound 

Made by gigantic brogans upon the stone-pav: 
ground. 


“Hallo! my friend,” I ventured, prepared with so 
excuse. 

He stopped and turned, quite ready for fair words 
for abuse. 

His brawny figure towered with loose and easy gra 

An unfeigned look of wonder was stamped upon | 
face. 


“Ay tank yu mek a mistek, ef yu vas callin’ me,” 

The giant bawled in accents uncouth, but broad a: 
free. 

“Ay skal go out may trainet, an’ peck me out a clar 

An’ tank it du yo healt good ef yu s’ould du de sam: 


Then with a smile he left me, and vanished down t! 
street, 

And loud at first, then fainter, wasechoed his retreat 

And as I stood and listened, there rose within 1 
breast 

A strange, perturbing feeling of sadness and unrest 


Not to the brilliant ball-room returned I more tha 
night. 

Before my mental vision there shone a brighter ligh 

Beneath its rays resplendant, with simple virtu 
armed, 

I saw a race of heroes, whose sight my pulses warmed 


Heroes whose deeds but seldom a page in history fill 

Yet whose achievements waken a sympathetic thril! 

Heroes of untold hardships and unremitting toil, 

Whose bed the rock, whose mistress—the untrod virgi: 
soil. 


Of these I thought, and, blushing at my own favored 
lot, 

Bethought me how I aided, with not a single jot, 

To mankind's higher issues; but, lagging in the rear 

Reaped and enjoyed the harvest sown by the pioneer 


And grander visions opened, and stirred me to th« 
soul: 

I saw how all creation strove toward one glorious goa! 

For every cut the plowshare makes in the soft, quiv 
ering sod, 

Humanity draws nearer to the universal God! 


On rolls the car of progress through tangled briar 
bush; 

No mountain can impede it, no torrent check its rush 

Where yesterday the desert its conquering marc! 
withstood, 

Today it yields, submissive, to irrigation’s flood. 


And where the arid sand-plains spread scorching t 
the eye, 

In golden waves expanding neath a benignant sky, 

Heaves, like a mighty ocean, the corn-field, big with 
grain, 

Which, 'mongst the just and unjust, distributes equal 
gain. 


March on to further battle, thou dauntless pioneer! 

Break pathways through the desert, thy plow through 
brambles steer— 

Tillevery waste is fertile, each hill with verdure clad, 

The triumph of thy conquest shall make all nature 
glad! 


Thief River Falis, Minn. 


LEwIs P. JOHNSON. 





THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


Between the living and the dead I wait a little space, 

While darkness from the under world comes creeping 
on apace; 

I wait for what I know not; if only I could know!— 

But already the tide has turned and bears me away on 
its flow. 

What is it stealing o’er me, chilling the blood in my 
veins— 

Like a blessed anzsthetic, stilling my sharpest pains? 

Is it death? Whatis death? Should I meet itas friend 
or foe? : 

As I pass forever away from all that I loveand know, 

Out into the silence and darkness—out into the dread 
unknown,— 

Oh, for one gleam on the pathway which I soon must 
tread alone! 

All that has gone before was’ shifting, careless 
dream; 

I wake to Life's meaning only as I stand beside Death's 
stream. 


NiNnetTe M. LOWATER. 
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THE COYOTE ROUND-UP. 


A year ago last winter I had the pleasure of | 


articipating in the only attempt at rounding 
ip and driving coyotes I have known of, though 
| have been in the West over twelve years. 

It was an enthusiastic letter I received from 
, personal friend at Endicott, a flag station on 
the O. R. & N. Co.’s line, in Whitman County, 
Washington, in which he informed me, with 
much elation, that the quiet part of the world 
he called home was soon to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for sport which promised in the way of 
excitement something entirely new. ‘‘A club,”’ 
he wrote, “known as the ‘Coyote Hunt Club,’ 
has been organized for the occasion and has all 
the plans laid in a manner that precludes any 
thought of failure, and the coyotes are thicker 
than flies. So you must be sure to come down 
on the thirteenth of January to take part in 
the fun on the following day.” 

So urgent an invitation was not to be re- 
jected, and I landed from the train at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of the thirteenth, full 
of anticipation for the morrow. It soon became 
evident that the ‘Coyote Hunt Club’’ had 
struck a popular chord. At the saloon, at the 
post-office, and at the one general store of the 
place, I found knots of men eagerly discussing 
the round-up. Many exaggerated stories were 
told of the daring ravages of coyotes on sheep- 


Lae 





folds, pig-pens, and poultry-yards, and I was 
contidently assured that everybody would turn | 
out the next day—a prediction that was veri- | 
lied to the letter. 

Saturday morning, January 13, dawned bright 
ind clear, with about eight inches of snow cov- 
ering the ground. Ten o'clock in the morning | 
was the time set for the assembly, and this 
town was one of the four places of rendezvous 
ippointed on the four respective sides of the 
wenty-five hundred acres of rolling prairie- 
and to be covered by the hunt. As early as 
six o’clock, horsemen and pedestrians began to 
pour into the town from all the roads entering 
i, crowding about the store and saloon to ex- 
hange opinions about the one topic of conver- 
sation. By 10 o’clock over three hundred men 
vere standing around, impatient to start, and, 
ilthough the line was not to be formed until 
10:30, the commander of the division was pre- 
vailed upon to order its formation. The other 
livisions were in their places with equal prompt- 
ess, and the captain of the hunt, receiving 
rom his several aids the information that the 
ine was formed and ready, urdered the advance. 
Che details of the advance were planned care- 
ully and enforced strictly. To prevent acci- 
lents all guns, except a few rifles in the hands 
if cool-headed and accurate marksmen, were 
prohibited and no firing into the ring was al- 
owed. If a coyote escaped, the armed men 
were instructed to “pick him off on the out- 














| side.’ Dogs were led by their masters, and 
| 


instructions were given that they should be 
turned loose only on a signal from the captain 
of the hunt. Each man was instructed to march 
toward the center of the circle, keeping neither 
ahead of nor behind the general alignment, and 
to observe carefully the intervals to the right 
and left. 
close in on was in the middle of a section of 
prairie-land surrounded by a wire fence. When 
the fence was reached, all mounted men were 
to dismount, tie their horses to the fence, and 
advance on foot. In the center of the section 
was a bowl-like basin or flat, almost entirely 
surrounded by low hills. The advance was 
orderly and without excitement until the fence 
was crossed and the dismounted lines came over 
the crests where, for the first time, they all saw 
the circle complete, with a score or more of 
restless, sneaking coyotes pacing back and forth 
within, looking in vain for some avenue of 
escape. 

Then the commander lost control of the men, 
and, prompted by the intense excitement of the 


The place selected for the ring to | 


moment, a wild yell started on the south side | 


and ran quickly round the ring until the hills 
resounded with the echo. In spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to prevent a rush, the lines 
wavered for a moment, then broke simultane- 
ously for the center. For a few seconds it 
seemed as if a living, yelling, barking mass of 
men, boys and dogs would be precipitated un- 
ceremoniously upon the snarling coyotes. On 
they came, from every side, the line breaking 
in a dozen places where men or boys were un- 
able to keep up with the main body. The cap- 
tain of the chase, with admirable coolness and 
presence of mind, saw there was danger that 
the coyotes would escape, and yelled: 

‘*Turn loose the dogs!” 

The command had the desired effect. The 
dogs, released from their masters, and dragging 
ropes, chains, or straps, sprang forward to be- 
gin the fight, and the lines faltered in their ad- 
vance, slackened speed, and stopped, enclosing, 
by a living human fence, a ten-acre lot alive 
with noisy coyotes and noisier dogs. 

One by one the coyotes were pounced upon by 
as many dogs as could get hold of them, and 
the slaughter began. With snaps and snarls 
and barks and growls, the dogs closed in until 
piles of them dotted the snow-covered battle- 
ground, each marking the location of a desper- 
ately struggling coyote. No sooner was the last 
coyote caught and covered by a conglomerate 
mass of curs than, with another yell of victory, 
the lines broke and men and boys ran in to pull 
off the dogs and participate in the fray. 

When the dogs had been driven away, and 
after the coyote carcasses had been piled upon 
a bob-sled as trophies of the chase, the excite- 
ment began to subside and the crowd burst into 





a chorus of laughter at the ridiculousness of the 
tinal scramble. The count showed twenty-three 
coyotes and two jack-rabbits, a result) #hich 
dispersed the crowd with unanimous declara- 
tions that ‘The Coyote Round-Up was a howl- 
ing success!”’ JOE SMITH. 





*@e 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH DOGS. 


A novel adventure was begun on March 13 by 
two citizens of Grand Forks, N. D., when they 
started around the world with dogs. The en- 
tire outfit has been especially designed for this 
trip, and the weight of the wagon, harness, 
baggage and the two travelers will be less than 
600 pounds. The six Newfoundiand dogs that 
are to supply the motive power have been care- 
fully selected and trained for the work. The 
largest of these weighs 1594 pounds and the 
smallest 125, and their training is such that 
they will act equally well in city or in country 
roads. In addition to these they carry the 
tiniest dog in existence, one fifteen months old, 
Which weighs but twenty-two ounces. An im- 
portant feature of the undertaking is that the 
gentlemen intend to make their expenses from 
the start. Without a cent in their pockets and 
with absolutely no capital except their outtit. 
they will start on their journey depending 


wholly on what they earn by exhibitions, lec- 


tures and such revenue which may be the direct 
income from the trip. They intend to travel 
many thousand miles, and expect to eventually 
reach home with money to loan. From New 
York they will proceed by steamer to Liver- 
pool, thence by dog carriage to the Straits of 
Dover via London, and then, crossing to France, 
they will drive their dogs through Parisand all 
the principal cities of Europe. The intrepid 
travelers will pursue their way through Asiatic 
countries to China and Japan, thence to San 
Francisco or Vancouver, and’ terminate their 
adventures by visiting the cities of the United 
States and relating their singular experiences. 





° 
THE GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI. 


“The mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea.” 


Beyond thy falls, Missouri, 
Where thy feet 

Trip light among the mountains, 
Strong and fleet, 

Thy sources are in tountains 
Dewy sweet,— 

Till, like Dryadic bouri 
Clad in spray, 

You from the guardian gateways 
Break away. 


Then, placidly, O River! 
Winds thy course 
Through wide, enriching valleys, 
Gath'ring force 
Until thy current sullies. 
Some far source 
Sets all thy mass a-quiver:— 
Lo! the sea, 
© River, golden river, 
Calleth thee! 


Leave us thy strength behind thee, 
Mighty stream! 

Before you go forever. 
Let the dream 

Of Archimedean lever 
Real seem! 

Bid you the lightnings mind thee; 
Bid them gear 

A myriad wheels for labor, 
Far and near! 


Down sweeps the great Missouri 
That abyss — 

Strength of a thousand valleys 
Merged in this; 

Strength of a million allies 
Merged in this; 

While the Dryadic houris 
Chant with glee, 

And, wrapped in bridal garments, 
Seek the sea! 


Ft. Smith, Ark. 


L, A. OSBORNE. 
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For Women. 
IpAHO'’S FEMALE MINSTRELS.—The ladies of 
Boise City, Idaho, cleared $350 recently from a 


minstrel performance. 


Kate Field, author, 


writer, 


GONE TO REST. 
and 


inanity at large, died at Honolulu on May 19 of 


auclor 


pheumonia. 


A DAINTY FLOWER CONCEIT.—A 
white carnations, held by a long gold lorgnette 
chain, is 
introduced by Miss Maude Adams. 
TEACHERS. Miss R. 


AFTER MINNESOTA 


Margaret Gilbert. of the St. Cloud, Minn., Nor- | 


mal School, has been appointed teacher of Latin 
in the Girls’ High School at Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
a salary of $1,200 per annum, 

(GREATEST NOVELIST.—-German 
that the Fatherland has a story-writer 
who stands at the head of living novelists. Her 
name is Marie Von Eschenbach, and her works 
into all the European 


Tit 
claim 


ure being translated 


languages. 


Wuere WomMEN GRADUATES HAIL FROM. 


sar, and about 3,000 from all the other women’s 


colleges put together. About 4,000 other college- | 


bred women have taken degrees at the co-edu- 


cational institutions. 


No WonDER MEN GROWL.—Some of the 


exceptional businesses in which women 


rH 
mire 
are successfully engaged include horse-training 
blacksmith’s work, engineering, 
commercial traveling, glass-cut- 


and farriery, 
paperhanging, 


ting, and pianoforte tuning. 


Nor A STATELY TITLeE.—‘‘Granny”™ is the 
title by which the Princessof Wales has chosen 
to be addressed by her little grandchildren, the 
children of the Duke of York. She 
the name “grandmother” to their ma- 
relative, the more stately Duchess of 


her son 
leaves 
ternal 


Teck. 


rué BANK.—A Hallock, Minne- 
sota woman stopped a run on her husband's 
threatening to 
close the bank and suspend on the spot, which 
action would result in tying up all deposits for 
This brought the run to an end 


SHE SAVED 


bank, during his absence, by 


a long time. 


and saved the bank. 


ro Be THe Next Fap.—Mrs. John 
Stetson, of Boston, thinks that driving will be 
the chief amusement of the coming woman. 
She believes that the new woman, as well as 
the old-fashioned woman, can find few things 
in this life more enjoyable than a spin behind 
a good horse or team, and that, if she holds the 
reins herself, she will quickly learn that it adds 
immeasurably to her pleasure. 


DRivING 


Ex-GOVERNOR MCKINLEY’s HELPMEET. 
The wife of ex-Governor McKinley, now so prom- 
inent as a Presidential nominee, is a beautiful 
woman, though unfortunately an invalid. Her 
dominant characteristic is her devotion to her 
husband, and she is never happy when separated 
She is a busy woman and has be- 


from him. 


a friend of her sex and hu- 


cluster of | 


a dainty fashion of carrying flowers | 


critics | 


| guiled the tedium of long hours of illness by 
| knitting bed-room slippers, of which, it is said, 
| she has given away three thousand pairs. 

To Cure Faceache and Earache. 

Every mother knows what it is to have ear- 
| ache or faceaches in the family. For a quick 
| and sure cure, boil four or five potatoes in their 
| skins. When cooked as for eating, drain them 
| from the water and stand on a stove to dry. 

Put the hot potatoes into a flannel bag and sew 

the end up. Crush the potatoes in your hand 
| and apply to the affected part. It will relieve 
| the pain almost instantly. 


A Specific for Colds. 
Boiled roasted onions are a specific for 
| colds on the chest. They may not agree with 
| every one, but to persons with good digestion 
they will not only be found to be a most excel- 
lent remedy for a cough and the clogging of the 
bronchial tubes, which is usually the cause of 
the cough, but, if eaten freely at the outset of 
| a cold, they will break up what promised, from 
| the severity of the attack, to have been a seri- 


or 


ous one, 


Round and Oblong Table-Cloths. 

Round and oblong cloths with circular bor- 
ders come in various sizes for dining-tables so 
shaped. Floral designs predominate largely in 
these, the clover-leaf, pansy and chrysanthe- 
mum taking the lead as favorites. The hand- 
somest ones of this kind, however, are of plain 
linen, known as butcher’s linen, these decora- 


| ted by a three-inch insertion of Renaissance 
| lace and a hemstitched strip and edging cor- 
| responding in design with the lace. 

Nearly 1,200 women have graduated from Vas- | 


Nonsense About Folding Beds. 

Every once in a while we read about the de- 
cline of the folding bed. What nonsense! The 
folding bed has come to stay. So long as there 
are flats and small homes and poorly arranged 
houses, just so long will there be a steady de- 
mand for folding beds. A good folding bed is 
not only safe and comfortable, but it 
room and is decidedly more ornamental than 
the old-fashioned bed that spreads itself over 
the floor and catches and secretes several square 
yards of dust. If properly constructed, a fold- 
ing bed is easy to manipulate, and the easiest 
bed in the world to keep clean. 


Saves 


Injurious High Heels. 

The high, French heel is accountable not only 
for the distortion of the first joint of the great 
toe, but also for innumerable feminine internal 
complaints. It is said that a fashionable French 
woman once asked a famous artist how to ac- 
quire a graceful carriage, and was told to take 
off her high-heeled shoes, place them on top of 
her head, and practice walking until she could 
doso without the little shoes showing the slight- 
est quiver of motion. 

‘*‘When you walk,”’ he said, ‘‘with those shoes 
perfectly balanced, you will have the gait of a 
goddess, and for the first time since French 
heeled shoes were invented, they will really 
serve to help and not to disfigure a woman.” 


Walking Upstairs. 

‘There are very few persons who know how to 
walk upstairs properly,” well-known 
physician. ‘‘Usually a person will tread on the 
ball of his foot in taking each step, springing 
himself up to the next step. This is very tire- 
some and wearing on the muscles, as it throws 
the entire suspended weight of the body on the 
muscles of the legs and feet. You should, in 
walking or climbing stairs, seek for the most 
equal distribution of the body’s weight possible. 


says a 





In walking upstairs your feet should be placed 





squarely down on the step, heel and all, a 
then the work should be performed slowly a 
deliberately. In this way there 
upon any particular muscle, but each one is | 
ing its duty in a natural manner. 


is ho str 


Have You Seen Her? 

The car was just comfortably filled. Th: 
was room enough for another, however, }) 
little squeezing. When she came init wasea 
to see, by the normal expression of her fa 
that she was mean. At the further end of | 
car some ladies made room for her. She oy 
looked it. One of them beckoned to her to co: 
and take the seat. She didn’t even acknowled 
it. She wanted the seat where she stood, a 
she had planted herself directly in front ot 
young man for that purpose. She tried to gl; 
him out of his seat. He glanced up from | 
paper. The breathed hard. | 
caught sight of the vacant seat the ladies h 
made for her. Then his eyes dropped and 
went on reading. From that minute he was 
favorite in the car. She was mad enough 
eat him. The passengers chuckled. She g 
off at the next corner. There are others.—* 
Paul Dispatch. 


passengers 


A Debt to Mother. 

A father, talking to his careless daught: 
said: ‘Il want to speak to you of your mothe 
It may be that you noticed a care-worn lo 
upon her face. Of course, it has not been broug! 
there by any act of yours; still, itis your duty t 
chase it away. I want you to get up tomorrow 
morning and get breakfast. When your moth« 
comes and begins to express her surprise, g 
right up to her and kiss her onthemouth. You 
can’t imagine how it will brighten her dea: 
face. Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. Away) 
back, when you were a little girl, she kissed you 
when no one else was tempted by your feve: 
tainted breath and swollenface. You were not 
as attractive then as you are now. Through 
years of childish sunshine and shadows she wis 
always ready tocure, by the magic of a mother’s 
kiss, the little, dirty, chubby hands wheneve: 
they were injured in those first skirmishes wit: 
the rough old world.” 


Women are-Poor Jokers. 

The Minneapolis Times says that women hay: 
but small sympathy with a joke. The majorit 
of them dread the advent of a joke in conve: 
sation as they dread the appearance of a mous: 
Whether it is from antipathy for a natura 
enemy or from a want of confidence in thei: 
own apprehension, it would be difficult to dete: 
mine. As for making a joke, far be it from 
feminine decorum! The utmost that can b 
expected of women is a kindly toleration of : 
witticism, and in rare cases an appreciativ: 
response. 

It is a singular fact, yet one that results nat 
urally from a lack of wit, that women neve! 
tell stories. Woman’s after-dinner conversa 
tion would seem a drear and barren desert to i 
company of men. It is made up largely of a: 
interchange of commonplaces about the fads, 
theaters, and sensations of the day. When a 
woman does attempt a story, it is usually in 
defiance of all the canonsof narrative. Charley’s 
Aunt is not alone in his pained surprise at fem- 
inine story-telling powers. Enjoyment of comic 
opera, even, is an acquired taste with most 
women. 


A Novel Intellectual Scheme. 

One of the many ways in which the ladies of 
St. Paul are keeping themselves in touch with 
the world at large is through the current topics 
classes conducted by Miss C. M. Beaumont; and 
it is a very pleasant way, for no study is re- 
quired of the members of the classes. A paper 
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prepared by Miss Beaumont upon each sub- 
‘t to be considered. The principal topics have 
en international. Among them may be men- 
med the Venezuela boundary dispute, the 
iban war, the Cuban resolutions in Congress, 
ie South African troubles, Cecil Rhodes, 
seph Chamberlain, the English royal family, 
ie application of women in England for degrees 
Oxford and Cambridge. Women have been 
inted certificates at these universities for 
fteen years, but have been refused the degrees 
onferred upon men. New books and new mag- 
zines are also taken up by the current topics 
There are six classes, each meeting 
ince a week, with two topics for each meeting. 


The Tour of the Great Lakes. 


There is no summer tour in the world of the 

same length in time that is more agreeable and 
nteresting than that of the Great Lakes from 
Duluth to Buffalo. You have all the pleasant 
sensations of going to sea—the coolness, the 
blue expanse of water and the comforts of a 
tirst-class vessel—and you do not have the seri- 
ous drawback of seasickness which usually 
spoils the enjoyment of an ocean yoyage. In 
summer it is never rough enough on the lakes 
to toss a big steamer about enough to disturb 
the equilibrium of even a sensitive stomach. 
For a constantly varying panorama of sail and 
steam-craft no ocean trip offers as much inter- 
est as the lake trip. You are never out of sight 
of shipping, and when you go through the great 
locks at the Saulte Sainte Marie your big vessel 
falls in line with a long procession of propellers, 
barges, whalebacks and sail-crafts. The run 
down the Ste. Marie River and the passage of 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers show stretches 
of charming rural scenery close at hand, and 
the short stops in the harbors of Detroit and 
Cleveland give glimpses of the activities of 
those important commercial and manufactur- 
ing cities. Finally Buffalo is reached, with 
regrets that the voyage is nota longer one. 
We give a picture from a photograph of one of 
the huge passenger steamships of the Northern 
line entering the harbor of Duluth. 


lasses. 





The Care of the Lamp. 

An experienced dealer in lamps says: “Ifa 
lamp be treated as common sense dictates, we 
know of nothing less dangerous. We have our- 
selves been struck with astonishment when 
inspecting some dirty, clogged and damaged 
burner—not so much at the burner itself, as at 
the fact that the people were able to use it at 
ill without accident. 

‘‘When the burner is thoroughly clean, and 
the wick the correct size, there is practically no 
danger of an accident with a lamp, no matter 
even if the oil itself be inferior, as only the 
light is affected by the latter. Granted clean- 
liness and ordinary care, there can be no acci- 
lent. To begin with, the lamp should be 
trimmed and filled up in the morning, every 
day. Once a week the oil container should be 
thoroughly emptied out, and the small amount 
if dirty oil thrown away. Next, see that the 
burner is clean. If the burners are boiled fora 
few minutes in soda and water, at regular in- 
tervals, there will be little difficulty in the 
burning. Next, see that the wicks fit exactly. 
lor this purpose, when new wicks are required, 
he lamp-burner should always be sent. 
people buy their wick by guess—a most foolish 
plan; for not only must it be of the right 
width, but also of the right thickness, so as to 
illow of the oil reaching the flame properly, 
ind also to let the wick be turned up or down 
easily. A lamp should have a fresh wick every 
month at least. Be careful before fitting a new 
wick to see that it is perfectly dry. It should 
be placed for ten or fifteen minutes on a hot 











COMING INTO DULUTH HARBOR ON THE 


plate before fixing it on the lamp, so as to re- 
move any moisture. Be careful, in trimming 
the wick, not to let any of the charred part fall 
into the burner. Lamps with metal reservoirs 
are undoubtedly safer than those of glass or 
china, as the former, if upset, can be picked up 
and replaced before the oil can escape. 

“One more hint. Never turn down a lamp, 
allowing it just to glimmer. It is meant to 


burn with the flame at full height, and when | 


allowed to smoulder in this way it will either 
smoke or smell—possibly both 
tainly heat 
source of danger.’’ 


rapidly, and becomes a distinct 


Our duly Scrap-Book. 

Marble may be well cleaned by the use of 
common salt, rubbed directly on the surface. 

A little butter smeared upon a bruise ona 
child’s brow will prevent it blackening, and is 
a remedy always at hand. 

Silver spoons that have become discolored by 
eggs may be cleaned readily by rubbing with a 
soft cloth and a little dry salt. 

If you wish to keep cake fresh, put a saucer 
of cold water in the cake-box. The water should 
be renewed every twenty-four hours. 

Woodwork and floors are now stained with a 
color called forest green. It harmonizes with 


| draperies and coverings of almost any color. 


Some | 








It is said that freshly-cut grass sprinkled on 
the carpet before sweeping will give it a fresh 





and most cer- | 








“NORTII WEST.”’ 
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of salt and vaseline, and then washing it off 


with warm water and soap. 
According to a wholesale furniture dealer, 
the best furniture polish is made of one-third 


alcohol and two-thirds sweet oil. Apply it with 


a soft cloth and rub with another cloth. 

Very few people seem to know that faded 
flowers may be restored by simply placing the 
stems in hot water; after that they will keep 
almost as long as when they came originally 
from the greenhouse. 

Even a thorough sweeping will sometimes 
fail to make the carpet look as clean and bright 
as desired. On such occasions have it rubbed 
over with a damp cloth which has been rung 
out in very week ammonia water. Usea table- 
spoonful of ammonia to a half-pailful of warm 
water. 

After a contagious illness all the linen which 
has been used by the sick person, or which has 
been used in his room, ought to be thoroughly 
disinfected before being sent to the wash: other- 
wise there is great danger of the illness being 
carried to others. It should be wrung out ina 
solution of carbolic acid and water. 

Sores of the lips, frequently called cold-sores, 


| but properly known as herpes, may often be 
| cured by the simple application of alcohol. As 


and bright look, and leave an agreeable odor in | 


the room. 


To remove a rusty screw, apply ared-hotiron | 


to the head for a short time, the screw-driver 
being used immediately afterwards while the 
screw is still hot. 

The hands may be thoroughly cleansed after 
doing dirty work by rubbing on them a mixture 


soon as these sores begin to make their appear- 
ance, bathe with ninety per cent alcohol several 
times daily. The addition of camphor gum to 
the alcohol renders it somewhat more efficient. 

To expel mosquitoes, take of gum camphor a 
piece about one-third the size of a hen’s egg and 
evaporate it by placing it in a tin vessel and 
holding it over a lamp, taking care that it does 
not ignite. The smoke will soon fill the room 
and expel the mosquitoes, and not one will be 
found in the room next morning—even though 
the windows should be left open at night. 








































































An Evidence of Prosperity. 
The Dickinson (N. D. 
t he evidences of 


small 


Press says that one of 
the the 
farmers is item of 


best prosperity of 
and the 
$123,000 worth of time certificate deposits shown 
in the last the First National 
Bank of that place that is pretty sub- 


stantial evidence. 


stockmen 


statement of 

Yes; 
A Natural Phenomena. 

In the Gary Gulch near Gary,in Eastern South 

Dakota, tree except pine, and 

almost every herband flower indigenous to this 


almost every 
latitude, grow in profusion, although the sur- 
rounding country for a hundred miles is a tree- 
less prairie. It 
brought in with the glacial soil. 


is probable that the seed was 


A Canned Clam Industry. 
The National Packing Company of this place, 
Wash.) Democrat- Leader, 
is now putting up canned clams of a very su- 
Mr. Hume, the 
will beat any brand in the country. 


says the Port Angeles 


perior quality. Siuys 
they Ile 
has sent samples to most of the important cities 
of this Western country, as far east as Salt Lake 
City, they universally com- 
their The bulk 
of the clams used are from Sequim Bay and the 
Port 


nanager, 


and have been 


mended for delicious flavor. 


Angeles spit. 


Better Than Gold. 
John D. MeGowan, of Chinook, 


he expects to witness the day when the Colum- 


Wuash., Says 
bia River Chinook salmon product. will reach 
» 000,000 This 
The Ore. 
regulating 


brought about, 
Tine N- Mountaineer, by 


by artificial 


CoHses, will be 
Dalles 
the propa- 


Natural propagation will not do it, as 


SaVs 
season and 
vation. 
more care will have to be taken of the spawn if 
the best results are to be obtained. The aban- 
donment of spawn to its enemies and the natural 
hardships it is bound to encounter before young 
salmon can rustle for themselves, is the princi- 

Artificial help 
needed, and Mr. 
a question of time 
The salmon of the Co- 
lumbia is not only our choicest food fish, but a 


pal drawback to propagation. 


and supervision is what is 


McGowan says it is only 


when we will get it. 
source of wealth far more desirable than gold 
or silver. 


The March of Progress. 

The Big Horn ( Mont.) County Rustler says: ‘+A 
striking illustration of the rapid settling up of 
the basin’s waste places which has been going 
on in a few brief years, is afforded by the fact 
that it is now possible for freight-teams, in go- 
ing to and from Billings with loads of merchan- 
dise, to make road ranches every night under 
fair conditions of travel. Three or four years 
ago the freighter who started from that town 
was confronted with the hardship of making 
several night-stops somewhere on the prairie, 
remote from human habitation, and the conse- 
quent Now he can count, with 
good luck attending him, upon shelter for him- 
self and care for his stock. Thus, little by little, 
are the hardships of pioneering being overcome 


discomforts. 


| a pack-train of 
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which are surely, though slowly, pushing the 
basin on to its destiny as a great.and presperous 
agricultural section. 

Shipping Fruit-Trees East. 

Some of the results of the Fruit Fair of last 
fall, the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle avers, have 
been more extensive than anyone imagined. 
Among others who gathered up quantities of 
the most desirable fruit at the close of the fair 
and sent them East to different parts, was F. 
Lewis Clark. And now orders are coming from 
different States asking for trees that bear some 
of these remarkable apples and other fruits. 
(Among these orders are some recefved by E. P. 
Gilbert, the well-known fruit-grower. From 
Kansas he has had orders for apple, pear, plum 
and prune-trees. A Philadelphia man, who has 
a large orchard near that city, has sent a similar 
Another man lives down in Maine, and 
that he never saw such fine apples as 
some Bellflowers he received from the Fruit 
Fair. He has a large orchard on Lake George, 
in New York State, and he has placed an order 
Mr. Gilbert for some apple-trees of this 


order. 
writes 


with 
variety. 


Pretty Near Paradise. 

If you enjoy fresh vegetables nearly the whole 
year round, Washington is the place to live. A. 
G.” Tillinghast, of LaConner, writing to the 
Vorthwest Horticulturist about tomatoes, says in 
part: ‘*We do not ripen tomatoes here quite so 
early in the season as they do in hotter climates, 
but have a long time between frosts, and 
long after the tomatoes of the East are killed 
by September frosts, we are enjoying our ripe 
tomatoes from our garden till the November 
finally tinish them.”’ 
and other vegetables are to be had in Washing- 
ton when snow and ice are the principal crops 


we 


frosts Radishes, onions 


in the Eastern States. 


Montana and the World’s Fair. 

Montana agriculturists are pardonably proud 
of World’s Fair awards recently received by 
citizens of that State for the superior qualities 
of the oats, barley and hay exhibited by them 
at the great exposition. J. W. Dawes, of Gal- 
latin Valley, received a diploma and a medal 
for the finest sample of two-rowed barley, the 
other medals and certificates having been sent 
to the State authorities. 
reads: 

“For a very fine collective display, embracing 
sixty-five different entries, of many varieties. 
These samples are shown both thrashed and in 
the The grain is heavy, plump, sound, 
and of good color. The straw is long, large, fine 
and bright, showing unmistakable signs of great 
thrift and productiveness. The samples were 
all raised by irrigation, yielding from fifty to 
120 bushels per acre, and weighing from thirty- 
five to forty-seven pounds per bushel. Average 
temperature, fifty-three degrees. Average rain- 
fall, 1.81 inches.” 

The award for hay reads: 

“For a fine collective exhibit of nine varieties 
They are very nutritious for 
pasture and will produce fat very soon.” 


straw. 


of wild grasses. 


Idaho, Past and Present. 

In his address before the recent Idaho State 
Immigration Convention, of which he is presi- 
dent, Mr. Eugene Buchanan, of Moscow, in- 
dulged his reminiscent mood as follows: 

“Thirty years was one of the many 
thousands who wended their weary way to the 
gold fields of Boise Basin; a mere lad, mounted 
on the hurricane deck of a cayuse, from whose 
neck was suspended a tinkling bell—a pilot for 
mules transporting supplies 


ago I 


by the gentle encroachments of civilization, | from Umatilla, on the Columbia River in Ore- 


} Some 


The award for oats | 





hardy miners of the various cam) 
a distance of some 300 miles. Long and ti: 
was the march. As far the e) 
could reach were the apparently never-endi: 
stretches of rolling prairie and sage-brus 
plains. The only habitations were the statio; 
of the old Northwestern Stage Line. At nig! 
we slept on the ground, lulled to repose by t! 
discordant voice of the coyote, and cooked © 
food in the open air. 

‘What a difference the same route presen 
to the traveler of the present time! By t) 
patient hand of industry, aided in many plac 
by the magic power of water, a portion of t! 
State has been changed into a veritable oasi 
and the hoary-headed prospector returns 
find, over the prospect hole dug thirty yea 
ago, trees bending under a load of golden fri 

a mine more precious than those so long a: 
patiently sought in the mountains. On mar 
of the old camp-grounds have arisen beautif 
villages, with churches, schools, and every e\ 
dence of modern civilization. The howl of t! 
coyote is replaced by the happy voices a 
musical laughter of bright, smiling childre 
the smell of the sage by the perfume of tl 
rose. Glittering bands of steel connect us wit 
the sisterhood of the States of this glorioi 
Union. Vestibuled trains of Pullman pala 
cars have succeeded the coach and six, forminy 
an easy and rapid means of communicatio 
Our rollin 
prairies are being converted into waving field 


gon, to the 


as 


with and ingress to our borders. 


of golden grain, and the erstwhile sage-brus! 
plateaus and valleys into vast orchards of de 
cidious fruits. It is, in part, this transitio. 
that has given our State the title of the ‘Gen 
of the Mountain,’ and all this change has bee! 
wrought by the pioneer home-builder.”’ 


Immigration Work in South Dakota. 

The South Dakota Immigration Associatio: 
is doing some good work for that State. The 
members of the executive board are old resi 
dents of the State and thoroughly familiar witli 
its advantages and disadvantages. They hav 
just placed their order for the first installment 
of State maps,—amounting to 100,000,—and 
others will be issued as soon as possible. The 
also have most of the material ready for th: 
pamphlet which the association 
issue during the summer. <A large number o! 
people have already been induced to locate i! 
South Dakota as a result of association work 
The following clipping, taken from the Sioux 
Falls Press, shows what is being done in th 
southern part of the State. The Press says: 

“The Illinois Central Railroad is doing som 
effective immigration work for South Dakota 
On Saturday fourteen car-loads of new hom 
seekers were distributed between Rock Rapids 
and Sioux Falls. These new settlers are fron 
Illinois and are farmers who made a success 0 
their efforts in that State, but disposed of $100 
an-acre farms there to purchase equally as good 
lands in South Dakota for a small fraction ot 
that amount. The train-load that arrived 
Saturday is only the vanguard of the great 
army that is gathering in all the neighboring 
States, bound for South Dakota. Word was re 
ceived Saturday at the Illinois Central depot at 
Sioux Falls, that 190 additional cars of movers 
belongings were in transit from the State ot 
Illinois bound Dakotaward. These facts show 
that the tide of immigration this spring is 
likely to be larger than for some years.”’ 

Another clipping, taken from the Oaks He- 
publican, shows that the people who left South 
Dakota expecting to find something much bet- 
ter, are now satisfied that it is one of the best 
States in the Union for a man with limited 
means. The item reads: 

“Sargent County people are receiving numer- 
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ous letters from their friends who left lately 
and settled at Norfolk, Va., which indicate 
that they are all anxious to return to Dakota as 
soon as they can get back. The change from 
the pure, bracing air of Dakota to the malarial 
regions of the South has caused much sickness 
among the new settlers, and Sargent will soon 
have her citizens back again, nevermore to 
roam. They will be back as soon as they can 


earn money enough todo so, which will be quite | 


a little while yet, as they labor for $10 per 
month in competition with negro labor. When 
a man leaves Dakota he is almost always glad 
to get back, and is then satisfied.”’ 

Writing on this subject S. W. Narregang, 
secretary of the South Dakota Immigration 
(ssociation, says: 

“It has been a good thing for the State to 
have these people go to other localities to see 
for themselves that there are worse places than 
the Dakotas. While we do not claim to have 
the Garden of Eden, we do claim, and justly, 
that the resources of the State will compare 


favorably with those of any other portion of the | 


('nited States, and that any man who is honest, 


eer a" 
oa . r 
. 
% 





willing to work and knows how to get along in | 
any place, can do well by locating here.’”’ And | 


then Mr. Narregang adds: ‘The object of our 
Immigration Association is to assist those who 
live in other localities and who may wish to 
make a change, to become thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions of the State, so that they 
may profit by the mistakes of those that have 
yone before. There does indeed seem to be a 
general move Dakotaward among immigrants 
this season. From different localities word is 


received that people desiring a new location are | 


investigating the many advantages to be de- 
rived by coming to South Dakota. Farmers 
that are striving to make both ends meet and 
to accumulate a little of this world’s goods for 
old age,are becoming discouraged on land valued 
at $50 to $100 per acre, with other expenses in 
proportion, and are now making up their minds 
to come to Dakota. While Dakota land is not 
quoted so high in market value as it is in the 
Eastern States, its productive value is just as 
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STREET SCENE IN ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 








great if not greater than this higher-priced 
land. Horses, cattle, hogs and sheep, together 
with the different kinds of cereals, can be 
grown and produced here cheaper than in any 

| place known, and people are becoming thor- 
oughly satistied with the fact. Those who, a 
few years ago, were dissatisfied with their lot 
here, are now convinced that their first choice 
was well taken. As further evidence of their 
sound logic, is the fact that nearly all who have 
left for other localities are either wholly dis- 
satisfied with their present location and wish 
to come back, or they find that other countries 
are not without drawbacks the same as, if not 
worse than, South Dakota.” 

As bearing upon the State’s diversified inter- 
ests, the following from the pen of Mrs. Sidney 
V. Arnold of Ipswich, Edmunds County, will 
be found worthy of perusal. Referring to the 
passing of the farmers from exclusive wheat- 
raising to the stock industry and dairying, Mrs. 
Arnold says: 

“The unsatisfactory prices of grain for the 
past few years has caused the people of this 
State to look about them and see what other 
resources could be utilized, without much ex- 
penditure of capital, that would be a source of 
income to the farmers and land owners. Some 
of our settlers who had a few cattle, found that 
they grew and multiplied ,with little care and 
expense, and therefore argued that if it paid to 
raise cattle and sheep on land worth $50 to $100 
per acre, and where hay was worth $5 to $15 per 
ton, it certainly would pay where land was 
worth $5 to $20 per acre and where hay could be 
put up for seventy-five cents per ton; and, 
further, where stock could feed out, for most 
years, during ten months, on grass that kept 
millions of buffalo fat the year round. 

“Does stock-raising pay in South Dakota? 
Let the train-loads of cattle, sheep and hogs 
that leave the State every Saturday night for 
the East and South, where, a few years ago. 
trains were bringing stock and horses into the 
country for home consumption, answer this 
question. At Eureka, a station north of here, 

in 1893 it was considered quite an event to ship 


one car of hogs; this year ten cars were shipped 
from there. 

“In this portion of the State the increase of 
all kinds of stock is phenomenal, for there is no 
1 the world where animals are so free 


place ji 
from disease. 

“Does dairying pay in South Dakota? The 
fact that creameries are being started all over 
the State, show that the few in operation must 
have paid well. South Dakota butter brings 
from one cent to one cent and a half more in 
the New York City market than the famous 
Elgin butter of Illinois. Three reasons are 
given for this: the butter is of a finer grain, 
more solid, and of uniform flavor. Our grasses 
contain less water and more nutrients than 
Eastern-grown grasses, and our milk gives a 
higher test of butter fat. 

“T have the butter-fat test for only one cream- 
ery in the State, that at DeSmet, but know no 
reason why this should not be an average test 
for all well-conducted creameries in South Da- 
kota. In May, 1895, the test was 3.99; June, 
4.04; July, 4.1; August, 4.2; September, 4.2; 
October, 4.54: November, 4.77; December, 4.8; 
and in January this DeSmet creamery will show 
an average of fully five per cent butter fata 
large number of the cows feeding on dry prairie- 
grass through the day, and being stabled and 
fed hay at night. 

“The following analysis of South Dakota prai- 
rie-grass and of Wisconsin timothy, clover and 
millet, shows the reason for the large supply of 
butter fat in our milk. The analysis showed 
that Dakota upland hay, cut July 25, 1895, con- 
tained 53.16 per cent of digestible substances; 
cut September 4, 53.19 per cent; timothy, 49.96; 
clover, 48.02, and golden-head millet, 48.53. In 
other words, the wild prairie-grass, cured on the 
ground, contained a perceptibly greater percent- 
age of food qualities than the best tame hay.” 

The maps and pamphlets which are being pre- 
pared by the association are for free distribu- 
tion, and any one interested can obtain all the 
information desired by enclosing a stamp and 
writing to the South Dakota Immigration 
Association at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
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FLOWER. 


By Mae Van Norman. 


The civil engineers called her “Carita” for 
the same reason that they called old Woolsey 
the trainer of fractious Indian ponies—-“Cardi- 
nal Woolsey” and named their bronchos *Slum- 
gullion’’ and “Skillegelee.”’ honor of Bret 
Ilarte; the being that they were idle 
fellows, whose idleness was chaffed against un- 
til they sought 
such as a game of penny-ante in the hotel office 
mild excursions on Lake, given in 
honor of the chief engineer’s daughter, Nora 
Felton. 
Carita 
having been the first to designate her thus. 
“She looks like a Spanish girl. She reminds 
me of a girl I saw one time in Mexico,” he said, 
“She ought to be called ‘Carita,’ or 


reasou 
solace in frivolous pastimes 


or Devil’s 


was short for Caroline, Tom Marvin 


one day. 
something sweet and soft like that.” 

And Carita it had been, eversince. The men 
would go through fire and water for Carita, they 
all said, and every one believed that they meant 
what they said—that is, Miss 
Felton. looked times, 


and her lovely eves would open wide with the 


everyone except 
She a bit skeptical at 


they sometimes when 
dilate many 
the of the 


girl’s heroism on the never-to-be-forgotten day 


wondering stare gave 
Tom Marvin 


virtues, 


would on Carita’s 


und relate familiar story 


when Dick Carlton’s gun was discharged acci- 


dentally when he was out hunting alone. Ca- 


rita had found him on the prairie half-dead, as 
mounting himon her rugged little 


trudged the tive 


it were, and, 
had 
miles to her home, 


broncho, beside him all 


weary where she nursed him 


back to life. 


She the daughter of a ranchman who 


lived in a tumble-down shack some three miles 


Was 


Minnewaukan. He was an 


but it 


from the village of 


uncouth individual, wus evident from 
both speech and manner that he, like his poor, 
weather-beaten shack, had known better days. 
Carita herself like 
little prairie Het 


licious with its dimpled mouth and wide, sweet 


Wis some brilliant, hardy 


flower. brown face was de- 


eves and straight, small nose. Her hair was a 


tawny red-brown, like her eves, and worn like 
her brow and neck. 
but erect and lithe, 
the head 


well-poised and the tigure full and well-moulded. 


a banner fluttering about 


She was small in stature. 


carrving berself like a young goddess 

The ranchman’s daughter was totally unlike 
Nora Felton, who was tall and slight, had blue- 
black hair, peculiar chameleon-like eves, and a 
pale complexion that was nevertheless warm. 
Miss Felton popular with the 
coterie of engineers at the hotel 
kan. 
bred girl. 
her dainty 


Was extremely 
in Minnewau- 
She had all the characteristics of the city- 
There was something refreshing in 
pretty, petulant little 
There was a dash and a verve to er 


toilets and 
speeches. 
movements that, together with her naive way 
rendered her a charming study 
She 


of speaking, 
which the men did not tire of pursuing. 
than a to the ennuied 
had 
Jamestown Northern during its construction, 
and had had little or Now this 
branch of the Northern Pacific had reached its 
terminus at Minnewaukan, and the chief en- 
gineer and his men had left the camp at Van’s 
Lake, where they had held forth so long, for 


was nothing less boon 


engineers, who been three years on the 


no socriery. 


7. 1S, GO CKO aKe ere exe « = 
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more congenial quarters at the Arlington Hotel 
in the village. It was the summer of ’84, and 
the small town on Devil’s Lake was undergoing 
an energetic boom at the hands of the real 
estate men as a summer resort—a boom doomed 
to be short-lived, however, as a year or so later 
the hotel was removed to a more flourishing 
town, and the struggling little prairie hamlet 
was almost deserted. 

Miss Felton had a slight affection of the 
throat. It was this, coupled with a desire to 
see her father, which brought her to Minne- 
waukan from far-distant New York. 

*‘Papa and I have always been comrades,” 
she had said to Dick Carlton the first night 
she arrived, sitting on the hotel piazza watch- 
ing the purple shadows deepen over the prairie. 
‘*‘Mamma died when I was but a baby, and papa 
has been both father and mother to me.”’ 

“Dick thought she looked so pathetic as she 
said it, with a charming upward glance of her 
wonderful eyes, that he almost forgot Carita 
and the warm, sweet look which had thrilled 
him so strangely but an hour before. 

‘Miss Felton is companionable to a degree,”’ 
he said, later, to Marvin and Marcus Reed. 
“Sweet, and up to date, too; and—and confid- 
ing,’ he ended, lamely. 

“T can’t say that your description sounds 
promising,’’ Reed said, dryly. 

‘**A little on the milk-and-water order, eh?” 
Marvin commented, dealing the cards to his 
opponent absently, with one eye on Dick. 

But Marvin was punished the following day; 
and Reed, too, repented in sack-cloth and ashes 
for his cynicism. 

‘Marcus has met his Waterloo, at last,’’ Dick 
said a week or two later to Carita. He was 
driving her home from Minnewaukan after a 
day's picnicking in Brown’s Grove. 

“Yes, Carita, Marcus has met his Waterloo, 
and I fancy that poor Tom has lost his heart, 
Miss Felton has an irresistible way with 
her. When she looks at one with those peculiar 
eyes, and puts on that skeptical air, which is a 
long way from impressing one as blase, she is 
stunning. You see, Carita, how much mischief 
one small woman can do.” 

Carita’s soft brown eyes searched his face 
wistfully. 

“She is lovely, ain’t she?” 


also. 


‘She 
speaks so soft, and she’s so bright and quick. 
She’s different from what I am,ain’tshe, Dick?” 

“Yes,” Dick replied, slowly, looking away 
from the pleading eyes. ‘‘She’s different from 
you, Carita. But, then, her life has been dif- 
ferent. I don't little one, that her 
hands have done one-half the amount of good 
yours have done.”’ 

Ile took the small, bare hands and held them, 
together with the lines, in his right hand; then 
he leaned back and slipped his left arm over 
the girl's shoulders. 

‘Never mind,’ he said soothingly, holding 
her tohim. All at once he bent his head and 
looked into her eyes. There was a moment’s 
silence as the girl gazed back at him; and, even 


she said. 


suppose, 


| as he met her glance, his eyes altered and grew 
| colder. 


**T don’t mind,”’’ the girl said. 
self I don’t. 


“Not for my- 
Dick, it’s for youl mind, If I 





was so ignorant as not to know I was ignoran| 
I would be happier, but I know just how littl 
education I have got.”’ 

“*T don’t eare,’’ Dick said, stolidly. 

He sat there with his arm about her, looking 
straight ahead at the narrow, star-lighted trai 
over which the wagon was jolting. Oneor tw 
fire-flies were shining like miniature stars at th: 
side of the trail, the sky still held some of th: 
wan, gray light of departing day, and the west 
was gorgeously purple. When he spoke again 
it was in a different tone: 

‘It was just along here that your pony carried 
me one day, Carita—as you thought, mortally 
wounded. Poor child! How hard you worked 
to bring back my worthless life! I have always 
been worthless, my dear. Do you know it? | 
have always been poor, and a good bit of a 
black sheep, too, I don’t doubt.” 

The girl nestled closer in his arms. 

“IT don’t mind poverty, Dick. Don’t you 
know that dad calls our place Poverty Ranch? 
Why, Dick, you dear lover! you’ve always said 
you didn’t mind being poor. Are you just a 
little bit blue tonight?’’ 

She put up her hands and drew his face down 
on a level with her own again. 

“Don’t you know, Dick,’’ she whispered, 
“that I would do anything in the world for 
you? Is there anything I could do, dear?” 

Dick let his head sink down on her shoulder, 
and strained her to his heart, unmindful of the 
ponies, which were placidly following the trail. 

“You might kiss me,’’ he said at last, re- 
leasing her, and speaking in a muffled tone. 

“There, thank you, dear. I don’t know any- 
thing better you could do.” 

Everyone else knew what Carita was capable 
of doing for Dick Carlton. Miss Felton, per- 
haps, saw it plainestof all. But Carita refused 
to see things as they really were, even when, 
one day, she saw a look in her hero’s eyes, as 
they rested on the other woman, that sent a 
cold chill to her heart and drove her back to 
her father’s poor shack like a wounded animal 
seeking to escape detection. 

Dick himself was to blame in the matter. 
Soft-hearted, generous, and pleasure-loving, he 
could not bear to hurt another; and when that 
other was Carita, his poor little praire flower, 
whom he had asked to be his wife, the mere 
thought made him wince. At times he asked 
himself if he really loved Nora Felton. At first 
he laughed himself out of it, when the question 
came up, but as the days went on he found it 
was not so easy to laugh. Still, he would not 
admit that he cared for her—in a spasm of loy- 
alty to Carita. Carita had saved his life, he 
told himself; he owed it to her, and, if she 
wanted it, it was hers. But almost insensibly 
his manner to the girl altered. Hs was moody 
and abstracted, and there was a dearth of love- 
words. He was kind, but his kindness cut her 
like a knife. 

Affairs reached a climax, one day, when it 
was whispered about that old Felton, as the 
men disrespectfully called their chief, had of- 
fered Dick a splendid chance the following win- 
ter in Montana. Of course everyone under- 
stood, if Dick accepted the offer, what the out- 
come would be; and no one doubted that it 
was at Nora’s instigation that the offer was 
made. 

‘Things look pretty black for our little prai- 
rie flower,’’ Tom Marvin observed to Reed. 

That night, after all the guests of the hotel 
had left the parlor, whither they had been at- 
tracted by the sound of Miss Felton’s guitar, 
Dick took the instrument from the girl’s hands 
and, crossing over to the window leading on to 
the balcony, flung it wide open. 

“Shall we step outside and see the effect of 
the moonlight on Devil’s Lake?” he asked, ‘It 
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“There, there!’ the girl said, sobbingly. “Letus go. We have staid too long.’” 


gives an indescribably weird effect at times.” 

Nora followed him obediently, and, leaning 
un the railing of the balcony, looked about her 
With eyes that tonight had little thought for 
the scenery. Opposite the hotel a-mammoth 
pile of buffalo-bones reared themselves, spectral 
and gleaming in the wan light. 

“The poor Indians!’ she exclaimed lightly. 
“How hard they must have worked to deposit 
all those bones there! I want to makea sketch 
of that pile, some day, and also of a brawny 
Sioux in his Red-River-Valley cart. What are 
they going to do with all those bones, Mr. 
Carlton?” 

“The elevator agent here has bought them. 
They are to be sent to Cincinnati, I believe. 
But, Miss Felton, I did not bring you out here 
to talk about buffalo-bones. ”’ 

“ear 

Her face, as she turned it toward him, was pale 
and expectant; her large eyes eager. Standing 
there in her white gown with its fluttering 
laces, a white, knitted cap perched above the 
jetty blackness of her hair and a scarlet cape 
thrown, brigand-like, across one shoulder, she 
Was very beautiful. But it was not the beauty 
of her face that appealed to Dick so strongly; 
it was the soft, eager, almost pleading look in 
her deep eyes. 

‘Your father made me a splendid offer today, 
Miss Felton,”’ he began. 

She nodded, and Dick waited a moment be- 
fore he said, bluntly: 

“IT cannot accept it. I am going to thank 
you, because your father let me see that it was 
your belief in my ability that led him to offer 
me this chance to better myself. I cannot ac- 
cept, Miss Felton, because—because——” 

He hesitated, and broke down. 





“You mortify me!’ the girl said, a wave of 
color flushing her face. 

It needed just that admission to finish Dick's 
last remnant of self-control. 

‘Don't say a word,” he broke in. ‘“It-is I 
who am mortified. I love you, Nora. You 
know it—your father knows it. And I—what 
can I do?” 

‘Nothing!’ And she put out her hands with 
a gesture of renunciation. Then she said, ina 
low tone: 

“It is true? You are to marry Carita?” 

Dick bowed his head. 

They were silent for a moment, then she 
turned away. 

“Tt is all a mistake. I was not sure you in- 
tended to marry her. I shall suffer too,—a 
little,—for I Sut, never mind!”’ 

She drew herself up and held out a cool, damp 
little hand to him: 

“Good-night, Mr. Carlton. I will leave you 
to smoke a last cigar in undisturbed possession 
of the moonlight and prairie.” 

She was gone before Dick could reply. 

The next morning Dick rode over to Poverty 
Ranch, as Carita’s home was called. He walked 
into the kitchen to find Carita, with her sleeves 
rolled back, engrossed in her household cares. 
There was a shadow in her eyes, and her lips 
drooped a little as she welcomed him. 

‘‘Fatber’s rode over to Fort Totten this morn- 
ing. I’m glad you come, Dick. I was feeling 
lonesome. ”’ 

She brushed down her sleeves, though Dick 
protested, and came and sat by his side on the 
rough, wooden settle, leaning her cheek against 
its high back. 

“Father told me last night, Dick, as how the 
men up to the hotel said Mr. Felton wanted you 


to go to Montana this fall. Dick, are you going?” 

‘Well, I guess not,’? Dick tried to say easily. 
‘Leave you here alone? Oh, no, little one; 
there is nothing in the report.” 

“You got an offer, though, Dick, didn’t you? 
Dad said as how you got an offer.”’ 

“Yes, Carita, Mr. Felton offered me a good 
thing out there; that is, | suppose it was fair. 
But I did not care to go so far West. There, 





pigeon, we will say no more about it! And see 
here, little girl, I don’t like the looks of these 
heavy eyes and unsmiling lips. I won't have 
you worrying like this, just because you fancied 
an unworthy scamp was going to jump at the 
first chance he got to leave you.”’ 

He drew her tired head against his arm, and 
tried to tease her into a smiling mood. but 
Carita was strangely unresponsive. 

‘*Dick,’’ she persisted, ‘‘was it a good chance, 
a first-rate chance he gave you?” 

“Yes, yes!’ Dick cried, a bit impatiently. 
“The chance of a life-time, maybe. I don’t 

| know or care, Carita. Does that satisfy you?” 

She nodded, and looked up into his face with 

| her searching eyes. 

“Dick,’’ she whispered, ‘‘tell me you love me! 

| Please, Dick, tell me you do, just once!” 

He lifted his head and said the words 
said them manfully, like a soldier doing his 

| duty. 

It was late when he got back to the hotel, 
and dinner was over. On the piazza Marvin, 
Reed and Miss Felton were lounging. 

“Miss Felton and her father leave tomorrow 
night for their home,’’ Reed said, detaining 
him. They decided to go about an hour since. 
Hence the gloom in which you find us.”’ 

‘‘) am afraid I shall be chief mourner,’’ Dick 
said. ‘“‘No, thanks, Tom; I really can’t sit 
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down I have had nodinner. I will join you 


later.” 
But Dick did 
rode Slumgullion to 


not keep his promise, for he 
the Fort and back before 
night. and went to his room as soon as he 
reached the hotel. 

The next day he saw Miss Felton alone, quite 
She was standing by the pile of 
the track, 


gaged in loosening some of the teeth from the 


by accident. 
buffalo-bones beside railroad en- 
mutilated skeletons with her embroidery scis- 
sors. 


she said. 
the summer?” 


“T want them for relics,” 
need a souvenir of 
*T shall not.’ 
remember this spot 


“until 


“Do you 
Dick asked 
“T shall 
and 
of my life.” 
Their hands, busy with the bleaching remains 


of buffalo long dead, 


mer you,”’ she said, the last day 


touched each other, inter- 


mingled, and clung together while, for one mo- | 


ment, the two pale faces lifted themselves in 
an attitude of despair. 

‘There, there!’ the 
‘Let us go. We have stayed too tong.”’ 

‘We shall have a 
apart. What can a 
Dick replied, as he followed her. 

Miss Felton and her father were to take the 
stage to Devil’s Lake City, where they were to 
remain for the The stage left at four 
o’clock, and it was after two when she parted 
from Dick at the door of the hotel. 

Dick 


down 


girl said, sobbingly. 


life-time in which to live 


moment matter now,”’ 


night. 


to his room and paced up and 
restlessly. He was giving up love, am- 
bition all that to the heart of 
Was it for this he had studied his beloved pro- 
fession, roughed it in railroad camps and strug- 


went 


is dear man. 


gled desperately on, gritting his teeth when- 
ever an obstacle presented itself, with the spirit 
to do or to die’ Alas! was this the end of all 
his bright 


shook 


dreams of success? A great 


his frame. He bowed his head 


up to bitter thoughts. Carita had saved the 
life that to him, was ruined. She had 
saved it, and it belonged to her. He could not 
accept a favor from Nora Felton’s father and 
ignore the hand which directed the kindness. 
It was a bitter the bitterest Dick Carl- 
ton had ever known. But it was over, at last, 
and he lifted his head. 

Now that it was over, it 
again. He had exorcised his demon once and 
he told himself, and he straightened 
his shoulders and threw back his head, as he 
proceeded to make a fresh toilet and to brush 


now, 


hour, 


would never come 


forever, 


his corduroys. 

“Hello, Dick!’ Marvin's voice called without, 
at the same moment. 
a note for you, old man! Carita’s father handed 


it to me just now, and then drove away looking 


as stern as Jove. I hope nothing’s wrong with 


the old man.” 


He pushed the note under the door where | 
Dick could get it, and could hear thecrackle of | 


the paper as his friend opened the envelope. 
Waiting outside, he thought it strange that 
Dick did not unfasten the door. He listened, 
but heard no sound after the first rustling. 
“Anything up, Dick?’* he called at last. 
Still no sound from within, though he could 
hear the ticking of his watch, and the beating 
of his own heart. 


Then the door opened, and Dick stood on the 


threshold. His face was pale, but transfigured. 
He put out both hands, and Marvin caught him 
and steadied him. 

“Marvin, I am 
She has released me, Tom! 


free! I can go to Montana. 


me.”’ 


Marvin took the letter from Dick’s nerveless | 


grasp. 


|} aunt, 


and this sum- | 


| worked on the Jamestown 


sob 
on the | 
table above his beloved maps and gave himself | 


‘Asleep in there? Here's | 


Carita has released 


Yes, Carita had released him. At Dick’s 
bidding, Marvin read the letter through. It 
had been written the previous day, and ran thus: 
“Dear Dick: 

‘Tam going to give you back the life I saved. 
I don’t want it any more, Dick, because I know 
you would give it to Miss Felton if you could. 
I never had no right to it, anyway. Isee that, 
now. 

“Dick, you must go to Montana and get rich 
and marry Miss Felton. 

‘*T have made dad say I can go to school for 
three years down in St. Paul, where I have an 
and he is going to drive me to Devil’s 
Lake City tonight. So, when you get this, I 
will be gone. God bless you, Dick! 

“CARITA.”’ 
* : * 

When Nora Felton looked around an hour 
later, as the stage drove up, tosee if Dick would 
be there to say good-bye, she saw him walking 
down the piazza, valise in hand, side by side 
with Tom Marvin. 

“It is not good-bye, after all,’’ Dick said, 
bending over her. ‘I find I have business in 
Devil’s Lake City. Indeed,”’ he added, meeting 
the lovely eyes with a warm gleam in his own, 
as he took his seat beside her, ‘‘if you are very 
kind I may, perhaps, be induced to go the en- 
tire way to New York with you.” 

It is needless to say that he did goall the way 
to New York; and in the fall he went to Mon- 
tana and carved out his way to fame and fort- 
une. But all that he is, and all the happiness 
that is his, he owes to Carita, the poor little 
prairie flower. Tom Marvin says so, and Marcus 
Reed it; and, by the engineers who 
Northern branch of 
the Northern Pacific that memorable summer 
of eighteen hundred eighty-four, Carita will al- 
ways be looked upon as the noblest woman they 
have ever known. 

When Dick showed Carita’s letter to Nora 
Felton and asked her to be his wife, the great 
tears came into the chameleon-like eyes that he 


believes 


loved so well. 
“She 


is the nobler woman, Dick,” she said. 
‘I could not have done it.”’ 
And perhaps Dick loved her all the better for 


the admission. 





ee 
IN LEWISTON IN IDAHO. 


I stand where two clear rivers flow 

And meet and gayly seaward go 

From their far mountain homes of snow— 
In Lewiston, in Idaho! 

Where do the many poplars grow 

In many an aisied, far-reaching row 

That sentinel sweet homes below?— 

In Lewiston, in Idaho! 

In Lewiston, in Idaho, 

The stream of life doth smoothly flow 

A place apart. Yet, Prospero 

Smiled on her beauties long ago. 

In Lewiston the blooms will blow 

While Southern plains are chill with snow; 
The autumn fruitage bends the bough 

In Lewiston, in Idaho! 


Still, not her peach-blooms’ tender glow, 
Bient with her apple-orchards’ blow, 
Can match the maidens’ beauty O0O— 


In Lewiston, in Idaho! 


Idaho. L. A. OSBORNE, 





“* 
ALONE. 


Wherefore this weight of loneliness? 

Is it the solitude of forest depths, 

Or boundless seas, or prairies wide? 

Is it the absence of our mortal kind, 

And hush unbroken by the sound of toil ? 

Ah, no! Itis not thus to be alone; 

But know that he 

Who dwells amid the city’s din. 

And hears the hum of busy life 

And walks the tempting thoroughfare, 

Is like a drift-straw on that tide 

That surges to and fro; 

Nor heeds, nor cares the longings of his soul. 
Buxton, N. D. LOUISE TANNER. 
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He DESERT CURE 
FOR CONSUMPTION. 


BY DAVID R. M’GI™NIS. 


{ 
{ 
! 


OT 


Rapid as have been the strides of medica 
science, it is remarkable that more exact in 
formation has not been secured and more care 
ful investigation made by physicians in regar 
to the proper climates and countries to send 
patients for the cure of diseases of the lung 
and throat. I donot presume to exact techni 
cal knowledge in medical science, and what | 
desire to embody in this article is only the re 
sult of personal observation. This leads me t 
believe that consumption is especially a diseas 
flourishing under conditions peculiar to coun- 
tries possessing absence of sunshine and high 
humidity, whether expressed by actual rainfal! 
or the actual and relative humidity of the air 
Thus I note that in the raw climate of New 
England the percentage of throat and lung 
diseases is greatest, and I am led to believ 
that diseases of the throat and lungs flourish 
most persistently at temperatures ranging from 
fifteen to sixty-five degrees in climates where 
the rainfall and humidity of the air are ex- 
cessive and strong winds prevail, also in cli- 
mates where the winters are on the 
land between a freezing and a thawing tem- 
perature, such as Missouri, Illinois, and other 
States. It is along the 40th parallel that con- 
sumption and other lung and throat diseases 
appear to be thoroughly colonized, being those 
parts of the country where land is more or less 
water-soaked throughout the year, especially 
in winter. These features bring about the con- 
ditions favorable for what is termed ‘taking 
cold,’’ and it is these successive colds which 
weaken the vitality of the lungs to such an ex- 
tent that the consumption bacillus can colonize 
upon them. 

Careful observation, on the other hand, has 
convinced me that, with the selection of proper 
climates offering the most favorable conditions, 
even consumption in its advanced stages may 
be cured with practically absolute certainty. 
But everything depends upon the selection of 
the proper localities, and this is where the al- 
most universal mistake of the medical frater- 
nity has been made. This is what has led me 
to believe that physicians, as a rule, have not 
made the careful and exact study of the cli- 
matic conditions, necessary for a cure of con- 
sumption, that they should make. I am per- 
fectly aware that I shall encounter abundant 
opposition to the views put forth in this re- 
spect, because they are contrary to general 
opinion; but if these views should lead to an 
agitation in this matter, more light will be shed 
upon the important subject and only good can 
come from it. I am led to believe that an al- 
most absolutely dry air, in an absolute desert, 
at an elevation of not over 1,000 feet above the 
sea, in a climate so arid that grasses will not 
grow and where the soil is bare of vegetation at 
all seasons of the year—that here a case of con- 
sumption or throat disease must be in the most 
advanced stage if not only relief, but an abso- 
lute, permanent cure, is not the result. 

For a long time it has been the fashion for 
physicians to send consumptives to Florida, in 
the belief that its mild climate would be bene- 
ficial. This is on the mistaken assumption that 
mildness is a requisite feature of the climate 
necessary to cure throat and lung diseases. I 
believe that a mild climate and equality of 
temperature are not determining facts in the 
cure of respiratory diseases. Humidity is the 
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|-determining factor. Therefore the climate 

f Florida is not a suitable one, in any degree, 

, which to send a consumptive. The temper- 

ture is so high as to be debilitating, and the 

r, especially in summer, is laden with humid- 

y. Being south of latitude 40, and a country 

f a low, level nature, with swamps in many 
laces, it is distinctly malarial, and malaria is 
, powerful ally of consumption. 

The next fashion is to send patients to the 
illeged dry air of Colorado. Colorado possesses 
some features of climate which are favorable to 
onsumptives, but its altitude is an absolute 
vir: and I regard it as dangerous, almost crim- 
nal, to send a consumptive in advanced stages 

f the disease to any altitude exceeding 2,000 
feet. In the first place, the climate of Colorado 
1 the mountains, and on the great plains east- 
ward, is not arid, being only semi-arid in its 
iiture, as is proven by the fact that the plains 
ast of the Rockies are grass-covered, thus indi- 

iting a rainfall of fourteen to sixteen inches 
per annum—far less, it is true, than in the East, 
but still considerable from a hygienic stand- 
point. The sudden change from the low alti- 
tude of the Eastern part of our country to an 
iltitude of one mile to one mile and a half, pro- 
duces immediate expansion of the lungs and, 
therefore, a tendency to inflammation and con- 
gestion. I firmly believe that any consumptive 

especially in the advanced stages—goes to an 
elevation exceeding 2,000 feet, not to mention 
tive or six thousand feet, at the risk of his life. 
Immediate pneumonia and congestion of the 
lungs are the risks he takes in going to Col- 
orado or to any other elevated region. Physi- 
cians may not generally know that mountain cli- 
inates above 5,000 feet are especially favorable to 
pneumonia and congestive diseases of the throat 
andlungs. Why, then, dothey advise consump- 
tives to goto such a dangerous climate?’ Iam led 
to believe it is from the lack of requisite knowl- 
edge of the proper climate for this class of dis- 
eases. It is true that persons have gone to Col- 
orado and obtained benefit, and the same is 
equally true of Florida; but Iam discussing the 
veneral proposition and not the exceptions, and 
| especially beg of the medical fraternity that 
they willstudy mortality statistics. These, I be- 
lieve, will prove my position to the fullest de- 
vree. New Mexico has a more favorable climate 
than Colorado, being more arid and the eleva- 
tion, in general, somewhat less; nevertheless, 
its altitude is sufticient to bar it outasa proper 
place to send persons for relief fremrthis class 
of disease. But the greatest mistake of all is 
iImost universally made in the practice of send- 
ng consumptives, especially in advanced stages, 
io California. The very conditions of climate 
vhich a consumptive should carefully keep 
iway from, are those of the California winter. 
lt is true that California, except on the Coast, 
s essentially arid during the summer months, 
ut it is equally true that for the five winter 
uonths the entire immediate Coast region is 
distinguished by heavy rainfall and excessive 
moisture, and these, with the strong, piercing 
vinds, are what throat and lung diseases thrive 
nm. This mistake is again caused by the prev- 
ilent idea that mere mildness is a cure for 
onsumption, whereas, as I said before, dryness, 
10t mildness, is the necessary factor to consider. 

There are, it is true, parts of California where 

cousumptives can derive almost certain benefit, 
ut these are places to which, so far as I have 
found, no physician has ever advised a patient 
‘to go. I refer to the Mojave Desert. It is 
laimed by physicians that the excessive mor- 
\ality from throat and lung diseases in Cali- 
fornia is caused by persons going there suffer- 
ing from those ailments. I claim,—if any vi- 
tality be left at all,—that by selection of proper 
climate even these, in their most advanced 








stages—hardly short of rigor mortis, will be 

cured—not benefited, but cured; for an abso- 

lutely arid climate is a specitic for consumption 
an absolute cure! 

In discussing this matter it should be borne 
in mind that no mere rainfall distinguishes a 
climate as to wet or dry, but that the absolute 
and relative amount of humidity in the air is 
always an important factor. The sun may be 
shining brightly, without the sign of a cloud 
in the sky; yet, from a hygienic standpoint, the 
air may be wet. Judging by this standard, the 
climate in general of the Mississippi Valley and 


the Atlantic Coast is favorable to lung diseases | 


and ailments, and in the climate of California, 
immediately abutting the Pacific Ocean, al- 
though rain may not fall for months, yet the 
amount of moisture in the air, both relatively 
and absolutely, as indicated, is from seventy to 
ninety-five per cent during the dry season, an 
amount way above the danger point to the 
consumptive. 

Now, what are the conditions of climate 
which offer a specific cure for consumption? 1 
will try to state them briefly. First, an abso- 
lute desert, with a climate so arid that vegeta- 


tion cannot flourish at any season of the year | 
upon its surface; a desert where the soil is prac- | 
tically dry to a depth of 200 to 300 feet from the | 
surface; a climate where the relative humid- | 


ity of summer is even as low as eight per cent, 


which is practical dessication, and rarely higher | 
than twenty-five per cent, and an elevation 


which should not be, for advanced stages of 
the disease, ever over 750 feet above the level 


of the sea—for I regard elevation as most im- | 


portant. 

Where can these climates be found? In the 
Mojave Desert of California, and the Gila River 
Valley of Arizona. Time will prove both of 
these regions great natural sanitoriums. The 
only objection to them is their excessive tem- 
perature—often reaching above 100° for many 
months of the year—and the physical discom- 
forts of living in such an arid, unpromising 
region. For the winter I would, however, 
recommend these two climates, not because the 
temperature is high, for, as I said, tempera- 
ture in itself has but little effeet,—but because 
conditions for living are then more pleasant 

Other regions which are equally available, 
both winter and summer, and which possess an 
extremely dry climate with an elevation not 
exceeding 750 feet above the level of the sea, 
are the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys along 
the Columbia River in Central Washington. 
The climate of these two valleys, although in 
sight of regions with great precipitation, is 
arid in all respects. They are practically rain- 
less, throughout the summer, with very warm 
days and very cool nights. In aclimate of this 
character I believe the consumptive bacillus 
cannot exist. All deserts are subject to strong 
winds and dust storms. These conditions one 
would suppose unfavorable; but the winds are 
not injurious, because devoid of moisture, and 
the dust appears to have no deleterious effect 
whatever. 

I am led to believe that the Lower Yakima, 
at Kiona, Prosser, and also at Pasco, isa region 
where the most aggravated types of throat and 
lung diseases will obtain certain and permanent 
relief. The elevation of these places is from 


an aggravated case of laryngitis. A steady im- 
provement set in week by week, and within 
two months I was perfectly cured and have re- 
mained so—even in a less favorable climate. 
Another man, the Northern Pacific station 
agent at Toppenish, in Washington, although 
at first in the advanced stages of consumption, 
is now a perfectly healthy and robust man. 
A Mrs. Young was brought to Mabton, Wash- 
ington, a sufferer for years from hemorrhages of 
the lungs. She hesitated to come on account 
of the dust, which she thought would be an 
injury, but she is now in possession of excellent 
health. I know of no case of lung or throat 
trouble where the climate has not proven not 
only a palliative, but a cure. 

The same is substantially trueof Wenatchee, 
although my personal experience there is not 
so extended as in Yakima Valley. A country 
of constant sunshine like this, with rainfall 
less than six inches per year and a relative hu- 
midity below twenty-tive per cent, will effect a 
cure— always bearing in mind that the eleva- 
tion does not exceed 750 feet. .As improvement 
takes place the patient should go gradually to 


| an elevation of 2,000 feet, providing the climate 


still retains desert characteristics at that ele- 
vation. Residence in an absolute desert is not 
especially pleasant. Dust is usually all-per- 
vading. Strong winds blow at times, and the 
features of the landscape are severe and for- 
bidding. But, on the other hand, the purity of 
the air, the coolness of the nights and the con- 


| stant sunshine, make existence a_ pleasure. 


What person, suffering from throat and lung 
diseases, would not cheerfully endure the draw- 


| backs of a desert to once more attain perfect 





325 to 600 feet above the sea. Persons breath- | 


ing this dense oxygen-laden air, perfectly dry, 
quickly experience a marvelous change. One 
case which I observed was of a man in the most 
advanced stages of the disease, very much ema- 
ciated, with the glassy stare of the consump- 
tive. To my amazement this man commenced 
to improve, and in three months was perfectly 
well and busily engaged in his occupation as a 
carpenter. I went tothat climate myself, with 








health? 


EYRIE IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 


The lordliest castle in the lund 
Stands midway of the Yellowstone 
Uplift a thousand feet and lone, 
Upon a pillar wrought of stone. 
With terraced flights 
And skyward lights, 
And port-holes right and port-holes left, 
And legends carved in crest and cleft, 
And draw-bridge spanned, 
And pennons blown. 


Around, with flaming banners spread 
The painted canyons, heights and deeps; 
Below, the cascade’s crystal sweeps, 
The waterfall that madly leaps, 
The solemn pines 
In serried lines; 
Above, the mountain's hoary height, 
Where moves the sun with pallid light 
And mystery dread 
Her vigil keeps. 


There, perched upon the topmost tip, 
The great bald eagle rears her young 
Three clarion birds for conquest strung, 
To preen for flights unkenned. unsung. 

The mountain's hem 

Is over them; 
Their first keen glance the awful place 
Where wonder walks with veiled face, 

And lightnings dip 
With brazen tongue. 


Up from your nests! ye eaglets three, 
And flap your wings, and scream, and cry; 
The parent birds go soaring by 
And bid you boldly fledge and fly. 
The waters lash, 
The thunders crash, 
They lure ye to the dizzy chase 
On hoary heights, in desert place, 
Where wings are free 
To mount the sky! 


Bird of the canyon and the cleft 
How like to thee that mountaineer 
With dwelling on the far frontier, 
Set on some summit, dread and drear! 
He bids his young 
To heights unsung, 
Till, like the eaglets, lo! they go 
To piercing pinnacles of snow, 
There echoing eft 
“Freedom dwells here!” 
KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 
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HIGH TIDE ON 


THE PRAIRIE. 


By Clara M. White. 


Now is the high tide of the year 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay.’ 

Yo many, the mere sound of the name prai- 
rie, oreven the appearance of the word, suggests 
all that 
of keen preceptions, one who has a true love of 


is monotonous and dreary; but to one 
nature, the prairie is a mine of endless variety 
and delight. To be sure, there are times when 
the dreariness of it may exeeed the dreariness 
of almost any other place in the world; but, as 
the shadows are darker there, so are the lights 
brighter and so are there more gradations be- 
tween the two. 

In spring and early summer the prairie, like 
every other spot upon earth, has its special de- 
lights. There, as elsewhere, 


‘We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing.” 

True, there is a time in March or April when 

the hand of 


portions of our prairie, leaving vast stretches of 


mercenary man desecrates large 
brown earth upturned to the sun; but it 
that 
spaces are soon sprinkled with the tender, deli- 


ugly 


is through his agency, also, these black 


cate color of young plant-life. Then it seems 
but 


of rich, beautiful, 


a few days before they are one billowy mass 


restful green. A few weeks 
more and seas of emerald change to seas of gold. 
So, for the sake of what is to come, we hardly 
grudge the farmer all these acres of possible 
wild flowers. 

Just before seeding, or sometimes, sad to say, 
just after seeding, may come one of the dreary 


The sky, 


are leaden in color. 


times tields and world, so far as we 
There has been no 
Kirst it 
sternly, and in a determined way, sets to work 


can seo, 
rain for days, and the wind is rising. 


large 


on all the hummocks of earth, and small, 


till numerous particles are loosened from each; 


then it fans and plays with them till they are 


perfectly dry and fine and light; then it swoops | 


with one mighty, con- 
them before it helter- 
filled with the dark dust. 


down upon them and, 


blast, drives 
The air is 
drifts of 
were drifts of 


tinuods 
skelter. 
a month or two 
The dried weeds 
the luck- 

\ dirt- 
blizzard, and one 
and 


There are dirt where, 
snow. 


W 06 


less human being out on sucha day! 


before, 
are coated with grime. betide 
worse than a 
that 
whelming desire to lie dowh and go to sleep in 
it. The eyes, nose, ears, and mouth, are filled 
with the fine grit. Go into the house and shut 
the doors and windows tight. There, perhaps, 
Yes, but 
The farmer’s wife has a sad 


storm is almost 


cannot experience pleasant over- 


you can breathe. breathe, 


that is about all! 
She may even pin papers over all 


you can 


time of it. 
the windows on that side of the house against 
which our agreeable old Boreas is directing his 
energies. He evidently desires to deposit some 


of his burden within doors; so he insists, he 


apparently forces it, through 
and paper, for at the end of the day it is cover- 


glass and wood 


ing everything in the house to the depth of 
quite a large fraction of an inch. In the sleep- 
ing-rooms the white counterpanes and pillow- 
slips, formerly snowy white, are as gray as the 


road. 


Perhaps the house has just been cleaned, and 
now, while father, mayhap, must do his seeding 
again, mother may go to work and have a sec- 
ond house-cleaning time. Nature’s house-clean- 
ing is soon done; a night’s steady rain, and, 
out of doors, all is fresh and sweet again. 

And now comes the ‘procession of the flowers.’ 
Endless, it would seem, and numberless, the 
participants. There is nothing mean and small 
the prairie. Everything is done on the 
most generous scale. In the prairie procession 
there are no straggling individuals of each 
species, few and far between. The 
pale-purple pasqueflowers, with their warm, 
furry mantles, are in the van. Ridges, as far 
as the eye can reach, are covered with them. 


about 


genus or 


There are whole armies of violets, leaving scarce 
room a few blades of grass between them. 
Fields and fields thick with the 
purplish-pink of the wild oxalis, whose delicate 


for 
are covered 


blossoms and pretty leaves nod gracefully on 
their slender stems, almost mesmerizing you as 
Handfuls and handfuls you 
one whit 


you gaze at them. 
pluck, but 
diminished. 

When the wild roses come, the air is filled 
with their fragrance and you revel in the fairy- 
like fluttering of the pink petals. In July the 
red lilies make their appearance—and play well 
their part in the gorgeousness of full summer- 
time. Such were the “‘lilies of the field’’—that 
toiled not. 

Many other flowers there are—some clannish, 
us these have been, some mingling together in 
a soft harmony of blended tints and hues. The 
latter, with the green grass as a background, 
make a soft, deep carpet that all the looms of 
the Orient and Occident combined could never 
rival in color or texture. And you can stoop 
down and pluck sweet, tiny strawberries from 
this magic carpet, as you wander over it. 

And the birds! 


their number seems.-not 


Many prairie birds there are, 
building their nests in the grass—safely hidden, 
because of the vastness of it. Of the sweet, 
elusive melody of the meadow-lark, you never 
tire. If you have planted a clump of trees near 
the farm-house, you can study ornithology with 
little trouble. In their spring and fall migra- 
tions many kinds of birds will stop to pay you 
a visit. They only stay a day or so, just toshow 
you a glimpse of their bright plumage and sing 
to you a song or two; then they are off. But all 
through the spring, new-comers are ready to 
take the places of those that have resumed 
their journey; and so there is perpetual change. 

The and discomfort of the dirt- 
storm, the pageant of the flower-procession, the 
delights of the bird concerts, and, intermingled 
with it all,_-a mystery! Some still, warm spring 
morning you wander out for a draught of the 
delicious air, and stop short in amazement. 
Where are you? What has happened? Are you 
dreaming? A few rods away, where, yesterday, 
stretched a field of young wheat, you now see a 
broad, quiet lake. On the other side, perfectly 


dreariness 


reflected in the glassy surface, are the trees and | 
You look in an- | 


buildings of the nearest farm. 
other direction and see a second glassy lake. 
Just on its farther side is the distant town, 


seeming distinct and near, with its tall elevato; 
and church spires reflected in the water, which 
apparently, laves the walls of the nearer build 
ings. You turn yet again and a long freight 
train, miles away, is crawling slowly, on centi- 
pede-like legs, across another stretch of blu 
water. Is everything an illusion? No; you: 
house is still there, though the goodly acres 
surrounding it seem all overflowed. Do 
fear; a little later in the day they will reappea: 
and things will once more be what they seem 
It was only a prairie mirage. 
e- 


A SIOUX MUMMY. 


not 





The Rapid City ( Black Hills) Journal says that 
Expressman Post received a package recently) 
which, in itself, is something of a curiosity 
The express package contained the remains of 
an Indian baby, and was consigned to Dr. V.'T 
M’Gillycuddy, a former Indian agent and now 
head of the South Dakota School of Mines. This 
miniature representative of the Sioux nation 
had been obtained by the doctor in 1879 on 
Bordeaux Creek, Nebraska, about three miles 
from the present town of Chadron. When 
found it was buried, according to the Indian 
custom, in the branches of a 
a bead-work coftin. The remains were well em- 
balmed and are now in an excellent 
preservation. The child was a relative of the 
famous Brule chief, Spotted Tail, whose village 
used to be located on the Bordeaux Creek. The 
novel express package was consigned to the 
doctor from St. Paul, it having been loaned 
several years ago to Riley Miller, of that city. 
and exhibited by him in all the principal cities 
of the United States. Dr. M’Gillyeuddy will 
take the little Sleep-in-the-Tre« 
down to the school of for experi- 
mental assaying by the students, however, but 


tree, encased in 


state ol 


remains of 
mines, not 


to be placed among the many other interesting 
objects in the school of mines’ museum. 


OLD-TIME SPLICING IN MINNESOTA. 





The recent general conference at Cleveland 
recalls to mind some of the stories recited by 
the pioneer ministers of Minnesota, says the 
Wahpeton (N. D.) Globe. Upon one occasion | 
remember hearing a gentleman recite his ex- 
perience in marrying a couple some thirty years 
ago. A fellow rode up in front of his house, 
helloing loudly. Upon going to the door the 
minister was saluted with the following: 

“Sdy, there! can’t yer come outand tie me up?” 

‘““‘Why don’t you get off and tie yourself up?”’ 

“Oh, yer don’t understand. I want ter get 
spliced, get married! Don’t yer see?” 

Well, it was nine miles out to the house, but 
the preacher rode out on horseback through the 
mud and rain to ‘tie him up.’’ At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the fellow held out 
four silver quarters and generously said, ‘‘Take 
what yer want.’’ The divine took half the 
money and wended his weary way homeward. 
About a month later he met the groom at the 
corner grocery, who came forward with a smile 
on his face and a silver half-dollar in his hand, 
saying: 

“Say, parson, here’s another half; she is 
better than I thought she was!” 

* 

A STRANDED DEvIL-FisH.—A devil-fish that 
weighed seventy-four pounds and had arms 
which measured seven feet in length was cap- 
tured at Olympia, Wash., recently. It came in 
at high tide and got caught between the logs of 
a boat-house at the foot of Main Street. The 
Standard of that city says it was surrounded 
immediately by a group of jabbering Chinese 
intent upon purchasing it for food, one China- 
man remarking: ‘‘Heap good! Alle samee chick- 
en-clam. Me want to bluy him.” 
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| THE NEW NORTHERN 4 
PACIFIC PRESIDENT. |! 
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The appointment of a president for the 
Northern Pacific by the financial interests con- 
trolling the reorganization of the company, is 
an event of great interest to the people of the 
entire Northwest. This great transportation 
system stands in close relations to the business 
interests of the States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
and the Canadian Provinces of Manitoba and 
British Columbia. It reaches with its nearly 
tive thousand miles of main lines and branches, 
most of the important cities, towns, 
mining-camps, stock-ranges, grain- 
growing districts, fruit valleys, lum- 
bering regions and navigable waters 
of those States and Provinces, and is 
consequently a great factor in the 
daily affairs of their people and in 
their plans for future development. 

Edwin W. Winter, the new presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific, who will 
enter on the duties of the office as soon 
as the legal forms of reorganizing the 
company are gone through with, isa 
very capable railroad man of long expe- 
rience and of intimate knowledge of the 
Northwestern country. For the past 
eleven years he has been general man- 
ager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha road, with headquarters in 
St. Paul—a portion of the great Chicago 
and Northwestern system, operating 
lines in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. Mr. 
Winter is a native of Vermont, but 
his birth in that State was an acci- 
dent. The home of his parents was at 
Campton, New Hampshire, in the 
White Mountain Region, but they 
were temporarily sojourning at Bloom- 
field, Vermont, at the time of his ad- 
vent. His father, Jonathan W. Win- 
ter, was a farmer and a country mer- 
chant and was at one time interested 
in a small shoe factory. His mother’s 
name was Goodhue and her people 
lived in Rhode Island. The family 
migrated to Illinois when Edwin was 
eleven years old and settled at Reeder’s 
Lake. The boy attended small local 
academies at Zurich and Wauconda. 
When he was fourteen the father died and he 
Was thrown on hisown resources. He left home 
at fifteen,worked two years on a farm and then 
managed to get a year’s additional schooling 
in a school conducted in Chicago by an accom- 
plished old German professor named Dyhren- 
furth, carried on somewhat on the lines of the 
modern commercial colleges. Winter had no 
money, but he managed to get through a year, 
assisting the professor asa tutor for younger 
boys, boarding himself and living with the most 
pinching economy. When, at the age of seven- 
teen, he secured a position as office boy in the 
oftice of the American Express Company at a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a month, he seemed 
to himself to be in possession of wealth and in- 
dependence. 

He served the express company for seven 
years, holding various positions in the Chicago 
office. Then, seeing no prospect of further ad- 


vancement, he joined the construction depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1867. At 
first he was an accountant, but he was soon 





EDWIN W. 


placed in positions of greater responsibility. 
He remained with the company until the ex- 
piration of a year after the completion of the 
road and then took the business management of 
a company of contractors engaged in building 
the Peninsular Division of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. On the completion of 
that line he went into the regular service of the 
Northwestern in the oftice of its chief en- 
gineer. He was general claim agent of the 
company from 1873 to 1876, and in the latter 
year he was appointed general superintendent 
of the West Wisconsin road, now the eastern 
division of the Omaha system. From 1879 to 


1880 he was the general superintendent of the 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis Railway, 
from 1880 to 1881 he held the same_ position 
in the newly organized C., St. P., M. and 
Omaha Company, from 1881 to 188 he was 
assistant president of the latter company, and 





RAILROAD. 


since 1885 he has been its general manager. 
Mr. Winter is now fifty-one years old. He is 
a man of medium height, of slender frame, dark 
hair and eyes, and an incisive, intellectual cast 
of countenance. His dominant traits are earn- 
estness and directness. Heis very clear-headed 
and industrious, goes straight to the essential 
features of every subject he deals with, dis- 
patches business rapidly, is thoroughly devoted 
to the interests with which he is identified, and 
in his manners is courteous and entirely un- 
pretentious. Mr. Winter is a prominent and 
public-spirited citizen of St. Paul, where he has 
lived since 1881. He has found time in his busy 
career as a railroad manager to gratify his early 
taste for reading, and in the fields of history 
and biography especially he is one of the best 
read men in the Northwest. He has a good 
library and likes to spend his leisure time with 
his books. 
Mr. Winter’s appointment is taken as an in- 
| dieation that the policy of the new Northern 
| Pacific Company will be to have its property 





WINTER, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


managed as a Western institution by Western 
men, with the purpose of building up its busi- 
ness by a systematic and intelligent encourage- 
ment of the development of the resources of the 
country traversed by its lines. The new policy 
will be broad-minded and progressive, and no 
more competent man could be found to carry it 
out than the new president. 

Mr. Winter will be the eleventh president of 
the Northern Pacitic Company. The first was 
Josiah Perham, of Maine, who got the charter 
bill through Congress with its enormous grand 
of land, and who vainly endeavored to raise 
money to build the road by inviting popular 
He died in 186s. 
His successor was J. Gregory Smith, of Ver- 


subscriptions to the stock. 


mont, who enlisted the powerful financial aid 
of Jay Cooke and constructed the road as far as 
Bismarck. He was followed by Geo. W. Cass, 
of Pennsylvania, under whose presidency the 
company went through its first bank- 
ruptey,-he being the receiver. It was 
reorganized with Chas. B. Wright, of 
Philadelphia, as president. Frederick 
Billings, of Vermont, followed Wright 
and began the construction of the road 
west of the Missouri River and east- 
ward from the Columbia River. Ash- 
bel H. Barney, of New York was presi- 
dent fora few months during the trans- 
fer of the company from the Billings 
management to that of Henry Villard, 
who formed the famous blind pool and 
bought a controlling interest in the 
stock. Villard closed the gap of about 
a thousand miles in the center of the 
road. He was succeeded by Robert 
Harris, under whose authority the line 
across the Cascade Mountains was 
built. After Harris came Thos. F. 
Oakes, who became one of the receiv- 
ers after the second bankruptcy and 
was succeeded in the presidency of the 
company by Brayton Ives. 

The history of the Northern Pacific 
has been the history of the develop- 
ment of a large part of six States. 
When construction began upon the 
road at Thomas Junction, in the woods 
of Northern Minnesota, in IS70. all the 
northern part of this State was an un- 
settled wilderness. The tracks of the 
road led to the van of settlement across 
what is now North Dakota. In Mon- 
tana, when the road reached the Yel- 
lowstone Valley on its long progress of 
700 miles across that vast region, the 
only settlements of any importance 
were in the mining distriets in the 
mountains and in the valley of the 
Gallatin. Northern Idaho was almost an un- 
known land. Eastern Washington, except in 
the Walla Walla Valley, was first occupied as 
the road advanced towards the falls of the Spo- 
kane, from Wallula, on the Columbia. In West- 
ern Washington there were only a few lamber- 
ing hamlets and saw-mill villages when the 
Northern Pacific track reached Puget Sound. 
Western Oregon was much better occupied, on 
account of the open and fertile Willamette 
Valley, but the completion of the Northern 
Pacific as a transcontinental line caused a great 
influx of population. 

The first explorations for a railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean by the northern route were made 
by a Government expedition sent out in 18538 by 
direction of Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of 
War. It was under the command of Isaac I. 
Stevens, whocarried out his own commission as 
the first governor of the State of Washington. 
The reports of this expedition filled thirteen 
huge octave volumes, profusely illustrated with 
lithographic engravings. 
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Towed by a Deer. 
Falls, Wash... 


Alan Royce saw a deer swim- 


Krom a Chelan paper comes a 
novel deer story 
about fit- 


ming across the lake near his place 


teen miles up the north shore, and, getting into 
After a 


another, he 


a boat, he gave chase. while, by head- 


way and then man 
the 


tail. when it 


first one 


t alongside of deer and, tinally. 


the 
shore faster than he could have 


it by towed him to- 


ward the rowed 
Meeting with another boatman, who hada rifle. 
killed to shore It 


large 


the deer and taken 


proved to be a fine, 


Wiis 
buck 


A Remarkable Journey. 
Jimmie Jackson,an intrepid half-breed Alaska 
guide, arrived in Seattle from 
Fort Myie on the His 


arrival most jour- 


recently direct 
Yukon, via Juneau 
closed a remarkable winter 
ney, unequaled for daring, and in the face of 
terrific climatic obstacles. Jackson was frozen 


up. thawed out, balked and driven back and 
held for 
Ile made 
foot 


and 


days together by biting arctic storms. 
the 

His two white companions, I. S 
N. Neclis, 


during a storm, 


, 


journey of about 2,000 miles on 
llodge 
Was separated 


from whom he 


are believed to have been lost. 
the 


and in 


Jackson made journey to take in mail to 


Yukon 
he earned the stipulated sum of 500. Tl 


accomplishing the feat 
left 


miners, 


Seattle last December. 


A Woman Who will Succeed 
Mrs. Willis, of thre 
nan to attempt a through 


Tacoma, tirst white wo- 


journey the wildest 
and most dangerous part of Alaska, left recently 
*Willapa’’ for Circle City, situ- 


Yukon River, just inside the aretic 


on the steamer 


ated on the 
ritn 


She made the same journey last year. found 


bakery, and re- 


She 


opening for a 
the 
heavily 


an admirable 
necessary supplies 


loaded, 


1.000 miles by dogs 


turned here for 
which will be 
With 


her own hands she will fell trees and build two 


Iwo sleds, 


took 


hauled over the snow 


cunoes in which to cross to Circle City River 


navigation is exceedingly dangerous, and in 


several places it is necessary to carry the canoes 
waterfalls. Speaking of the ven- 


iround high 


ture, she said: 

“Yes, it is quite an undertaking, but there is 
Hundreds of weak men have suc- 
All it re- 


nerve, 


no real danger 
cessfully accomplished the journey 
quires is pluck, energy, and plenty of 
Dogs afford me ample protection from wild ani- 
I see no reason why a woman should not 


like this, to 


mals 
brave the perils of a short journey 


make astake. My husband is an invalid, and 


t he 
Circle City 


for establishing a bakery at 
Any 
woman can engage in a profitable and respecta- 
ble 


with thousands of dollars.”’ 


opportunity 
honest, 


Is good, 


persevering 


there, and return in a few years 


business 


It is Charged to the Doctor. 
of the St. Paul dailies tells about a local 
doctor’s remarkably intelligent dog. The doc- 
ata Robert Street cafe, 


Cdrve 
tor takes luncheon and 
the dog always accompanies him and sits pa- 
tiently beside the table until the waiter wraps 
up a few scraps of meat in a paper and gives 
them to him, when he takes the package in his 


mouth and trots away contentedly. On 


Sun- | 


the doctor does not 
lunch, but the dog does. About two o'clock he 
at the front door of the 
the door with his 


is not heard he sets upa 


days 


makes his appearance 


eafe and knocks gently on 
knock 
whine, which continues until the door 
Then he trots into the cafe and 
four short: barks to attract the 


Ile waits un- 


paw. If his 
pitiful 
Is opened. 
gives three or 
attention of his favorite waiter. 
til his dinner is tied up in a package, when he 
the 


charge it to 


tells proprietor, as plainly as a dog can, to 
the doctor’s account, and carries 
the package home. One remarkable thing about 
the dog is that he always appears at precisely 2 
o'clock on Sundays. All the the 
cafe know the dog and look for him, and many 
bit of meat or wing of chicken is laid 


although the 


waiters in 


al choice 


aside for him, he never “tips” 


Waite! 
His Gold-Thirst Satisfied. 

there arrived at Port Town- 
Washington, an old man who had just 
from the Yukon gold district in Alaska. 
He refused to make his name known; but the 
at his white hair and bent 
fact that his life had been 
and and that, whatever of 
pleasure fate held in store for him, must 
Inastrong 


day 


The 


send, 


other 
come 
glance 


the 


toilsome 


most casual 


form, revealed 
hard 
and 
be granted soon if bestowed at all. 


ease 


canvas bag, which he carried with him every- 
were eighty-two pounds of gold-dust, 
For 


had worked three years in that desolate 


where, 
the cash value of which was about $16,000, 
this he 
land, and in search of this he had spent other 
life and perhaps the strength of 
Kor thirst’ for 
Once a gold-hunter always a gold- 


years of his 


one’s gold never 


his youth. 
grows less 
hunter till fortune smiles and age or satiety 
suggests 


rounds experience and 
Maybe the old man’s gold will bring peace and 


out repose. 


comfort to another weary and waiting heart. 
Maybe it will save a loved homestead from the 
sheriff's hands and carry sunshine and gladness 
to every anxious member of the family circle. 
Who Gold always prove a 
curse. It and 


knows? does not 


gleams in the distance leads 
a mortal on weary quests; sometimes it 
leads to to death, but often, thank 
God, and especially in this Western land of ours, 


the joys and blessings of a happy 


many 
ruin and 
it leads to 
home. 
Dangers of a Log Jam. 

A recent Minn.) Bulletin 
contains the following picture of a big log jam: 

‘Did you ever see a log jam? Well, it is one 
of the jam-dest things you eversaw! The writer 
was privileged to see such a sight a few days 
ago at Little Falls on the Mississippi River. A 
few nights earlier the inhabitants were startled 
by a roaring, crushing sound, as though a cy- 
clone were coming down the river, or like the 
roar of distant artillery. It was a battle royal 
between eighty million feet of logs and the force 
and energy of pent up water. The logs event- 
The next morning thousands went 
up the river to see the sight. The ice and logs 
had until the river became a 
solid mass; logs were piled upon each other un- 
til they struck the bottom of the river-bed, 
backing the water up until the low lands were 
flooded, drowning sheep and hogs—the back- 
water forcing more logs and ice on top, piling 
them up in places twenty feet above the river 
line, twisting, wedging, grinding, breaking in 
Immense two feet in diameter, 
into slivers; others were rolled 


issue of the Perham 


ually won. 


moved together 


pieces. logs, 
were twisted 
and pounded until their blunt ends were frizzled 
like celery-tips. The river finally recedes, leav- 
ing a solid mass of logs for three miles, and 
every log floating down from the north but 
adds another wedge to this interminable mass. 
It will require the work of a thousand men for 


come down-town to | 





weeks to dislodge, extricate and float this mass 
of eighty million feet: and woe be to the men 
that work if the jam breaks suddenly and with- 
out warning!”’ 


Good, but Not Guaranteed. 


Two men who had been sitting together in 
the seat near the door ina railway car in the 
West, became engaged in an animated contro- 
versy and their loud voices attracted the at- 
tention of all the other passengers. Suddenly 
one of them arose and said: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I shall appeal to you 
to decide a disputed point. My friend here in- 
sists that not more than three persons out of 
five believe they have take a more 
cheerful view of humanity than that. Will all 
of you who believe you have souls raise your 


souls. I 


right hands?” 

Every hand in the car went up. 

“Thank you,” he said, with asmile. “Keep 
them up just a moment. Now, will all of you 
who believe in a hereafter please raise your left 
hands also?” 

Every hand in the car went up: 

‘Thank you again,” he said. *‘Now, while all 
of you have your hands raised,”* he continued, 
drawing a pair of revolvers and leveling them, 
“my friend here will go down the aisle and re- 
lieve you of whatever valuables you may hap- 


pen to have. Lively, now, Jim!" 


Early Montana Experience. 

Bishop Gilbert, now of St. Paul, relates the 
following bit of Montana experience in the 
June number of the Parish 

“That a very exciting one for 
us. I was holding services in Butte at this 
time. I remember very well the first time I 
preached there. After the service I didn’t know 
going to sleep, as the hotels were 


Visitor: 


Summer Was 


where I was 
crowded. 
‘However, 
‘Mr. Gilbert, where are you going to sleep?’ 1 
told him I didn’t know, but I guessed I could 
roll myself up in a blanket and sleep in the 
He said, ‘Come with me,’ and I went 
I had never seen this 


a man came up to me and said, 


open air. 
with him into his cabin. 
man before, and he didn’t even belong to the 
church. When we reached his cabin he showed 
me my bunk, We slept 
with the door open, asit was a nice, warm night. 
I had been asleep for some time when I woke 
up and saw a man enter. I inquired of him, 
‘What do you want?’ He said, ‘Oh, I saw the 
door open, so I thought I would come in and 
sleep.’ In the morning I woke up and saw no 
less than six men who had seen the door open 
and, having no other place, had come and laid 
It just showed the hospitality of the 


one above the other. 


down. 
people. 
“When I was about 
came to me and handed me $250, and said: 
**Take it, you will need it.’ 
**Why?’ Linquired. ‘Where did you get it?’ 
‘**Well, I will tell you, Mr. Gilbert. This is 
knew that you were going away 


to leave Butte a man 


how it is: I 
tonight, so 1 went down to one of the gambling 
houses, where all the boys were gathered, and 
said, ‘Boys, Parson is going away tonight to 
see his girl.’ One of the boys said, ‘What par- 
son is that?’ ‘Oh, Mr. Gilbert.” Well, he took 
and wiped all the stakes off the board and said, 
‘Here, take that; he married me 
ago, and he did the very best turn for me he 
ever did in his life.’ That's how I got it.’ 
“This little incident touched me very much; 
these people liked me all the better for being 
friendly with them. Some people blamed me 
for this, but I know I could never have got any 
hold upon them in any other way. I knew per- 
fectly well, when I used to hold services there 
on Sunday evenings, that four-fifths of them 


some years 
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vere men from the saloons. 
invwhere else to go. But I also knew that 
hey were awakened to a better life by coming 


to these services.’”’ 


Wholesale Pickerel Fishing. 

\ Taylor’s Falls, Minn., paper contains a 
graphic account of pickerel fishing in the St. 
Croix River at that place. The favorite resort 
sat the steamboat landing in the Dalles, which 
s overflowed to a depth of one to five feet. 
Other points are equally as good, but not so 
iccessible. At this point, from early in the 
morning until far into the night, an eager, ex- 
pectant throng of men and boys can be found, 
perched on partially submerged rocks or pro- 
jecting points, with long-handled spears of 
three or four tines, watching for a chance to 
jab at the fish as they glide by always going 
in the one direction, up-stream. 

In the night the scene is weirdand romantic, 
the flaming torches lighting the high, rocky 
bluffs, close to the rushing, swirling water, and 
the motley groups of fishermen, intent on their 
sport, presenting a spectacle which one never 
tires of viewing. 

At times the pickerel come in streams, or 
schools, and the continuous “plunk, plunk’’ of 
and exclamations of those inter- 
fortunate catch is made, awaken 


the 
ested when a 
a lively interest. 

Some of the lucky ones have made catches 


spears 


running up to nearly a hundred in one day, 
others being content with thirty to fifty. All 
get some. The fish are about a pound or more 
in weight, although a few have been caught 
which go as high as ten or fifteen pounds each. 
\ few are but most of them are given 
away. Allare taken, anda large crowd of spec- 
tators is always in waiting to watch the sport 
ind to carry off enough to last the family a day 
or two. 

The fishers have to pay strict 
their business and stand with arms raised and 
ready to throw the 


sold, 


attention to 


every nerve on tension, 
spear quickly at the first approach of the fish; 


and many a fish runs the gauntlet, after hav- 
ing been struck at a dozen or more times in 
vain. Farmers, from miles around, have come 


to town every day with their teams, spears, 
and happy loads of expectant sports, and all go 
home rewarded with a supply of fish for days to 
come. Few families in town are without their 
regular three-times-a-day diet of fish, for it is 
like the ancient manna, and comes to a needy 
and fish-hungry people. 

The pickerel and suckers are only fit toeat at 
this season, when the water is cool, and it isa 
good thing to get rid of the pickerel, as they 
ire so destructive to other fish. The run will 
soon be over, as it only lasts during the high- 
water season, but it will be followed by a week 
or two of good sucker and buffalo fishing. 


The Story of a Woman’s Love. 
It is only the story of a letter, says the Butte 
Mont.) Miner, but it is a sad, pathetic story 


and tells in simple and touching language the | 


history of two souls for whom, it would seem, 
the sun ought to have shone more brightly. In 
this office, as in all newspaper offices, there is 
a box in the composing-room into which is put 
the mail for the men who work in that depart- 
ment or the mail of any who may wish to have 
it directed there. The box is neverempty, and 
often the accumulation is torn into tatters by 


They didn’t have | 




















FATHER OF WATERS. 


| Smoke of the wigwam, elk and soft-eyed deer, 


Far in the North look down upon the rills 
Which, gathering for their mighty sweep, sing clear 
And soft the unfathomable Past. Then trills 
The woodbird to his mate, and then the mills 
Grim city builders of the West—profane 
The wood with jangled harsh discord; the hills 
Give back the murmurs of the stream and plain. 


More populous grow thy shores. King Traffic’s fame 
Falls rude upon the ear—like fretting note— 

And mars thy peace with trailing foam and flame. 
Then bronzed sea-traffickers, where strange craft 

float, 

Catch up the sibilant accents of thy name 

And bear it on to silent shores remote. 
W.C. Kenyon, 





“King Trafiic’s fame falls rude upon the ear 


directed in a feminine 
the Wine 
The postmark it bore showed 
Petaluma. Cal. 


Last August a letter 
hand found its way into the box in 
composing-room., 
it to have been mailed at 
remaining here several weeks, an order was re- 
ceived to forward it to Denver. Before it could 
reach the shifted 
place and it was sent to Tombstone, 
Tuxton, then to San Antonio, New 
Memphis, Little Rock, St. Louis, Springtield, 
and finally found its way into the box of one of 
The many erasures 


owner he had his abiding 
then to 


Orleans, 


the large Chicago offices. 
and postmarks it bore, caused the letter to ex- 
cite more than the usual amount of comment. 

September, October and November came and 
passed, and December had almost gone, when, 
one day, a tired, wan and sickly-looking man 
walked into the room and showed the foreman 
his working card. There was nothing, however, 
of the tramp in the man’s appearance. Still. 
the wear and tear of travel, and his eyes and 
complexion, showed that the fatigue with which 
he was suffering was of the kind for which there 
is no rest on this side of the grave. He asked 
for a drink of water, and sipped it slowly. It 
revived him slightly, and then he asked if there 
were any mail for him. 

The foreman remembered the torn and dirty 


After 


like fretting note 


letter and the feminine chirography of the su- | 


perscription, and fairly flew tothe box to get it, 
for at last the owner of it had called. As the 
foreman handed the stranger the letter he re- 
marked that it had traveled some. The stranger 
replied that he, too, had been traveling to get 
it. His hands trembled so from weakness and 
excitement that he could not open the letter, 


| and heasked the foreman toopen it for him. The 


the frequent handling it receives from printers | 
who are “on the road;’’ for there always has | 


been, and probably always will be,a class of | 


printers who are nomadic in nature. <A letter 
addressed to one of these wanderers may often 
travel thousands of miles before 
Inman to whom it belongs. 


| and put them into his pocket. 
it finds the | 
| and showed a woman's devotion and constancy 





foreman opened one end of the envelope and took 
out the letter. The stranger said he was very 
tired, and asked the foreman if he would do him 
the favor to open the folds and read. 

The request was complied with, and, as the 
foreman unfolded the letter, three $100 
fell to the floor. He picked them up and handed 
them to the stranger, who took them carelessly 
The foreman 


read the letter. It was indeed from a woman, 


bills | 





and mars thy peace with trailing foam and flame.” 


to the she loved. It was in simple lan- 
guage, but more beautiful by far than the most 
radiant picture ever penned by poet or author. 

“Dear Jim: IT hope that this will find 
and that it will do you good. I wish I could 


have gone with you; but we couldn’t both go. 


han 


you 


and I can die here where it won't cost anything. 
I have worked hard for this, but it 
saved it 


will never 


do me any good. I for you, Jim, be- 
cause I knew, a long time before you would ad- 
mit it, that had that disease which kills, 
and which is dragging me down. 

“I thought, Jim, that this would do 
more good toward the last than when you were 


you 
you 


here: and when you went away, as the doctor 
said you had to do, T was on the point of giv- 
ing it to you then, but | knew had 
and I thought [ would send it to you later. 1 


you some 


wish I could say that I hope you are better. 
But | know it is not so. If I could have had 
my own way, Jim, | would like to have died 


with your arms about me; but, Jim, a woman 
without a man, and I didn't 
to stay here alone. I know it will be all over 
with me, Jim, when you get this. If you live 
till Christmas, Jim, come back, won't you, if 


is nobody want 


you can, and come out to the cemetery, where 
we spent the last Sunday you were here, and sit 
down, just a little while, by my grave, and -tell 


me, Jim, what you told me last Christmas. 
Maybe I won't hear it, but I think LT will 
know, 


‘Jim, good-bye. Here's the money to come, 
if youare able. I know it won't be 
Christmas to you, and I won't 


the last 


a happy 

wish it. God 

bless Jim, is prayer of your 
“MARY.”’ 

The word *‘Mary” was the last the stranger 

heard in this world. When the foreman read it, 


the tired spirit of the man who heard it had 


you, 


gone to rest. 

The old, faded letter with so many addresses 
upon it, was put into the inside pocket of the 
man to whom it was addressed. Some of the 
money was spent for necessary arrangements 
and the chapel sent one of the men with the re- 
mains, with instructions to lay them beside 
the grave of ‘‘Mary’’ on Christmas day. 
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Satisfying a Thirst for Knowledge 
the KE: 
iinet te 


hard t 


know 


here It 


Ac 


if there Is anys 


irrespondent n ist wishes to 


our big game 
Sl since 


is rarely ove! 


Post-Intellig 


Hes 


Too Extravagant 
Gold coin was found in a cow’s stomach down 
Maine 


coloring 


kind of device 
the 
most expensive plan we have heard of (Fratton 
V D.) Record 


in Some people try every 


for butter. but this seems to be 


A Slap at Triteness 
\ Kansas editor, who was evidently in a pen- 
**t he 
that our attention has been 


observes that days 
one by one.”? Now 
called to this fact, 
in that 


but we always neglected to mention it. 


sive mood are passing 


we remember that they have 
fashion for several years, 
When 
they begin to pass two by two we shall make a 


of it. Hope (Idaho) Examine 


been passing 


note 


The Last Straw 


} ’ 


The Spokane Chronicle is loath to strike any 
Western paper from its exchange list and is will- 
ing tooverlook high-tariff nonsense, gold-stand- 
the Democratic 
kind of 
but no form of disapproval, it 
hitherto 


siience to 


ard editorials, jests on tiger 


and almost any other space-filling in- 


sanity; SUVs, Ci 


in 
when a 


iM too severe respected con- 


temporary interrupts the remark that 


‘bloomer jokes are disskirteous!”’ 
From Sublime to Ridiculous 
Last 


publie sehools. 


at the 
had just tinished 


Friday was ‘‘piece-speaking day 
The 
i beautiful eulogy on poetry and poets, when a 


little five 


teacher 
-year-old visitor exclaimed, ‘Teacher, 
| know a piece.’ 

**Do you?” she replied. ‘“‘Well, now, scholars, 
all keep perfectly quiet while Willie speaks his 
Willie, up on the platform, make 
a bow, and say your little piece 


piece. Come 


Willie did as he was told, and this he 


is what 
said 
Nigger, nigger, never die 
Black face and Chiney eye 
Mont.) Chronicl 


Horeman 
And the Club Howled. 

A Fargo paper says that a good-looking and 

well-to-do bachelor of Casselton was being teased 

by the young ladies of a club for not being mar- 


He said: 
marry 


ried. 
“'E 


secret 


the girl of your club who, ona 


vote, you elect to be my wife.” 


There were nine members of the club. Each 
yirl went into the corner and used great caution 
in preparing her ballot and disguised the hand- 
The of the 


were votes cast 


writing. result voting was that 


there nine , each girl receiving 


one. The young man remains a bachelor, the 

club is broken up, and the girls are all mortal 

united in the one determination that 

they will never speak to the nasty man again! 
Lisbon (N. D.) Free Press 


enemies 


Wanted a Better Reason. 
The Fargo (N. D.) Forum pretty 


good story about George Binginheimer when, 


relates a 


im the was sheriff of 
Morton 
on the bench in place of Judge Barnes, who had 


been 


old Territorial days, he 
County. <A strange judge came to sit 


called away. “Bingy’’ appeared in court 
who were awaiting sen- 


little weak- 


with some prisoners 


tence, and the judge, who was a 


eyed, looked in front of himself and said: 
“Stand up!” 
When 
moralized him by saying: 
‘Do 
should not be passed upon you?”’ 
“Why, said Bingy, *‘I’m the sheriff!” 
After an instant of silence the judge bristled 


Bingy stood up the judge nearly de- 


you know any reason why sentence 


judge,”’ 


up and inquired: 
‘Well, sir, is that any reason?’ 

Teddy's Montana Backing. 

Times’ 


looked over the complaint, which read: 


Commissioner Roosevelt, so the story 
oes, 
“During patrol had his hands in his pants’ 
pockets.” 

Before hearing the acting inspector’s state- 
ment, Mr. ‘Hereafter, in a 
complaint of this kind, make it trousers, not 
pants. You might as well say that the ‘gent 
had his hands in his pants’ pockets.’’’ 

Teddy is nothing if not thorough, and so the 
Times goes on to tell that he promptly sent a 
notification to Acting Deputy Sheriff Cortright 
advising that officer to have the word trousers 
used instead of pants in the rulesof the depart- 
are at 


Roosevelt said: 


ment, which present in process of re- 
Vision. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that New York 
City in general will take in a kindly spirit the 
that Teddy out to 
teach it. If there is one thing more than an- 
that the cultured Westerner 
he is compelled to make a temporary so- 


journ in Eastern longitudes, it is the slipshod 


Roosevelt has set 


lesson 
other irritates 


when 


use of the mother tongue that he finds in vogue 
among Eastern peeple in general and the resi- 
dents of New York City and Boston in partic- 
ular. The lesson which Roosevelt has admin- 
istered to the Milesian nobles of the New York 
police force is a severe one, but the sanctities 
of our common language demanded its admin- 
Hereafter, let 
Vont.) Independent. 


istration. be 


Helena 


them trousers. 


O’Brien’s Wedding. 


kor several days before his departure for the 


Colville Reservation, states the Columbia Falls | 


Mont.) Columbian, his friends noticed that Ed. 
O’Brien was impatient to get away. 
a far-away Hiawatha look in his eyes, and the 
wind roamed through his red whiskers 

with unusual 
tient to go. 


sadness. 
Ed. 
than two weeks. 


He was impa- 
been less 
Yesterday this office 
paid two bits express on a box of wed- 
ding-cake that was started from the 
social center of the reserve. Judging 
by thecake, the weddingof Mr.O’ Brien 
was a happy affair; that is to say, the 
squaws and bucks of the Colville 400 
have gone immediately to the 
hunting ground. The bride is 
Fair-Maid-A fraid- 
of-Soap), the thirteenth daughter of 
Chief Mick-o-lalu 
Blanket 


has gone 


must 
happy 
Miss Newhack-usa 


Carry Bugs in His 
The dusky bride was given 
away by the chief medicine man of the 
tribe, although any number of the 
warriors could have given her away 
had they desired. Ed. said that 
giver away was enough. 


one 


The affair was, no doubt, brilliant. 
The ofa 
striped blanket of the vintage of °87, 
a pair of flour-sack 
lette, and a pair of 


bride’s trosseau consisted 
leggings, decol- 


No, 9 red-top 


There was 


boots. She carried a large bouquet of wild 
a fan elaborately carved from a 
*Battle-Ax”’ Her hair was dressed with 
cottolene and worn in a combination of hen’s- 
nest coiffure and Psyche elongation. The groom 
wore his whiskers, a grin, and such clothing as 
father-in-law not then using. This 
paper joins Ed.’s many friends in expressing 
wishes for his happiness. 


onions and 


sign. 


his was 


Essay on Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria is undoubtedly one of the 
best-known women in England. Having a large 
gold crown, she does not have to pay any atten- 
tion to the styles in head-gear, and her husband 
could watch the approach of Easter witha con- 
siderable degree of sportive zest. She is a so- 
ciety leader, over there, and when she gives a 
pink tea she does not have to invite everyone 
or suffer the penalty of losing customers at the 
Being a queen, she does not come up for 
re-election every two years and live in dread of 
having to go back to the ranch again. The A. 
P. A. vote cuts no great amount of ice with her. 
An attempt at pulling her leg by the leaders ot 
this organization would be met with a cold and 
hauteur thick enough to skate on.— Boze- 

Vont.) Chronicle. 


store. 


icy 


man 


An Editor’s Good Fortune. 

Attention is called to the beautiful poem pub- 
lished in today’s issue of this paper entitled 
“An Ode to Tillman’s Cow.”’ Seldom has it 
been our good fortune to give light to such an 
exquisite production, and we have examined 
and upon thousands of manuscripts. 
The poet is a master of measure and style. He 
is equally happy in using iambic, trochaic, ana- 
pestic and dactylic verse, and in combining 
them the rare discrimination of 
genius. The mechanism of his poem is so del- 
icately adjusted that a speck of dust of adverse 
criticism might disarrange the balance wheel, 
easily removed, however, by the breath of praise. 
Full of beauty, lofty in sentiment, daring in 
metaphor, apt in illustration, replete with 
aphorism, the couplets fall upon the inner ear 
like “linked sweetness long drawn out,”’ or the 
prattle of lisping waves whose baby feet tread 
Missoula Vont.) Missoulian. 


passed 


he shows 


memory’s beach. 


Why the Toad Laughed. 

Col. L. F. Boyd has just arrived from Kansas 
and will soon enter upon his arduous duties as 
editor of the proposed Puyallup pottery-works. 
He is a gifted yarn-spinner, and says that toads 
nuisance in Kansas. In cleaning 


are a great 


w 1G 
POsT | 
NO|/ 








She'll go splendid, Billy,” 
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it a well back there, on one occasion, he took 

ut four bushels of decayed black toads. He 

nforms us that a toad will stand for hours at a 
we-hive, licking up the bees, which it seems to 

elish greatly. He said that he once watched a 

sad seize a big, husky grasshopper, which, 
ifter a time, it managed to swallow. Shortly 
ifter the act of deglutition the toad began to | 
‘ut the queerest kind of antics, opening its 
youth and uttering a rollicking, gurgling sound | 
esembling spasmodic laughter. Colonel Boyd | 
was for a time nonplussed, but the real cause | 
presently dawned upon his mind. The mulish 
propensities of the hopper were strong even in 
he face of death. It was kicking in the toad’s 
stomach, which so tickled the reptile that it 
ictually laughed.—Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce. 

What We are Coming To. 

Scene: A schoolroom in the year 1900, 
Teacher (to new boy)—‘‘Hans, have you got 
vour certificate of vaccination against small- | 

pox?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Have you been inoculated for croup?” 

‘Yes, sir.”” 

“Have you 
bacillus?’ 

<Fen, on.” 

‘Have you a written guarantee that you are 
proof against whooping cough, measles, and 
scarlet fever?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Are you provided with your own drinking- 


had an injection of cholera 


’ 


eup?” 

“Te oe.” 

‘Will you make a solemn promise, never to 
exchange sponges with the other boys and never | 
to use any pencil but your own?” 

“You; eier”’ 

“Do you agree to have your book fumigated | 
with sulphur and your clothes sprinkled with | 
chloride of lime once a week?” 

‘Tes, aie.*" 

“Hans, I see that you fulfill all the require- | 
ments of modern hygienics. Now youcanclimb 
that wire, place yourself on an isolated alumi- 
num seat, and commence doing your sums.” 
Wash. 


Commerce. 


Puyallup 


Why He Felt Sore. 
Not long ago I met an old acquaintance who 
has for some time been traveling through Mis- 
souri, lowa and Kansas. He did not have that | 


breezy, Sunny air about him that characterizes | 


\ 


\W " 


\ 


\ 
}\} 





| upon me as soon as my eyes opened. 
ever stood in a cellar while somebody poured a | 


| gets wind of it; 47’s pump’s a-leakin’ 
| dommed old fire-box is purty near played out, 


| his name? 


| near four hours’ sleep, ‘n’ 


| he took his first breath. 


bil) 
i i Then all was quiet again till I 


the Western drummer and which, heretofore, | 
was always a prominent trait with him. Briefly, | 


he was “not himself,’’ and I knew there must 
be an interesting story connected with that fact. 
I got it, prefaced with a long-drawn sigh. 
“About a week ago,’’? he remarked, ‘I was 
stopping at a railroad hotel down in Missouri. 
The town was a division point on the line and 


put up there, as it was a pretty good sort of a 
house, and handy to the yards and roundhouse. 
Ever stop at one? 


you’re on the road, just for the novelty of it. 


You'll know more’n you do now. 

‘*T was laid up in one of the best rooms, with 
a badly sprained arm, and didn’t get any more 
sleep than was good for me. Along about three 
o’clock in the morning, just as I’d dropped off 
into a little snooze, I was awakened by a lantern 
shining in my face and a rude hand on my 
bandaged arm. The owner of the hand had a 
voice with him, too, and it was turned loose 
Have you 


million bushels of potatoes down the chute? 
Haven't, eh? Well, neither have I, but that’s 
the kind of music it was. My confused memory 
only retains a small part of his discourse, and 
it runs something like this: 

“Git up, Doogan! Ye’ll have to tek out th’ 
old 47 ’n’ double-head over th’ hill to Cawood 
wid Tom Howard, and he’s a-chewin’ th’ rag 
wid old Dooley now, ‘cause he has to go nixt 
th’ train, and he’ll git ten days ’f th’ old man 
‘n’ her 
hey to tek her anyhow; she’s all 
*’n’ standin’ on the table now; 62's 


but ye'll 
steamed up 
busted her water-gauge, ’n’ Nash’s smashed his 


| thumb in th’ shut-off; nobody else to go, I tell 


ye, *n’ they’s no use a-kickin, so git a move on 
while I hunt up Luker’s fireman—what ‘ell’s 
to go wid ye, ’cause they jist put *im 
on th’ boord and he'll hey to draw his ile yit 
‘n’ 94's already fifty-five minutes late; th’ yard’s 
plum full, ’n’ the dispatcher says we got to git 


| them cars out o’ here before that extra comes 


in from th’ south; come on, ye’ve had purty 
what's that?’ 

“The worm had found a chance to turn when 
I'd been watching for 
that happy moment as my only hope. He was 
speechless as I said: 

‘Tam not Doogau: and while I humbly beg 
your pardon for not being Mr. Doogan, I must 
say that if I were Doogan, Doo- 
gan would not be a party to that 
double-head arrangement, and 
old 47 could stand there till the 
cows came home, for all of Doo- 
gan. Please lower that lantern 
till I tell you a story about— 

‘But he didn’t wait, for some 
reason. He placed himself out- 
side my chamber door in just one 
second, and then I heard the rat- 
tle of his lantern as he shuffled 
down the hall, accompanied by a 
sound like the prayer of a man 
who has struck his crazy-bone. 


heard the two engines swish- 
swishing toward Cawood with 
No. 94, and I hoped ‘old 47° was 
doing her work as became a vet- 
eran in the service, notwith- 
standing her ailments. 

“What makes me feel 


sore, 
who could talk longer and faster 


pulled off the track 
giving me any show at all, after 


Well, try it some day when | 
| were telling of the days when they crossed fhe 
P plains 


| 


| said something about 
though, is to meet with a man 


than I can, and to think that he | 
without | 


I’d been dumb as an oyster. It was enough to 
discourage any man in my business.” 

He fetehed another sigh that touched my 
heart. But I knew that the tenderest words of 
condolence would be but hollow mockery to 
him—whose soul wasfullof bitterness. I could 
only suggest a quarter’s worth of sympathy, 


| which we divided evenly. i. 6. R. 
nearly all the engine and freight+train crews | : 


When They Crossed the Plains. 
Not long ago, we gather from the Portland 
Telegram, a few old-timers, growing reminiscent, 


The discussion finally re- 
solved itself into a question as to which one of 
the party was the first to start West. The 
years °45, “47 and “48 had been elaimed as pi- 


to Oregon. 


oneer years, When Captain George Egbert, dep- 
uty United States marshal, took the wind out 
of the others’ sails by naming his year of start- 
ing for the West as IS38. 
The others looked at 
and then with suspicion. 
“Well, Cap,’’ last, ‘I cal- 
culate I knew every man, woman and child liv- 
I'll be darned if I 


him a moment in awe, 
one remarked, at 


ing in Oregon in 1846, but 
can place you.” 

*No,”’ replied the captain, “I don’t remem- 
ber meeting you, either. Sure you were here 
that year?” 

“Sure?” asked the other, swelling indignant, 

for a pioneer’s calendar of dates is as dear to 
him as is the reading of his coat of arms to an 
English lord sojourning in America,—‘‘why, 
didn’t I land my wagon at Oregon City first of 
all the trains that left Council Bluffs in April. 
1845?’ 

“Yes, yes!’ musingly returned the white- 
haired deputy, ‘seems to me I have heard you 
spoken of.”’ 

“Spoken of!” exclaimed the pioneer, now get- 
ting mad. “Why, my name, and that of the 
family I brought with me through every danget 
and privation from the effete East to the land 
where rolls the Oregon, are written on the 
tablets of this nation’s history, and will go 

“Thundering down the corridors of time,” 
interrupted the captain. ‘Now, come to think 
of it. I hare heard of you; that is, if you are the 
same family of ‘thunderers!’”’ 

This quiet sarcasm set the pioneer frothing 
at the mouth. 

“By gad, sir! 
he shouted. “If you had been here in 1838 | 
would certainly have heard of you on my 
arrival.”’ 

“T didn’t hear anything of your coming in 
1845,”’ returned Egbert. 

‘No; but you would have, had you been in 
Oregon.”’ 

‘*Never said I was in Oregon then,” contra- 
dicted the old deputy, with an earnestness the 
twinkle in his eye belied. 

‘By gad! you did, sir,’’ foamed the pioneer, 
with a thump of his fist on the desk in front of 
him. ‘You said you started for Oregon in 1838, 
which is seven years ahead of any of us here.”’ 

“That’s right; that’s right,’? nodded the 
captain; ‘but I turned back at Independence, 
Iowa, and it’s lucky I did; for, of the eighty 
people of our train that went on, sixty of them 
were killed near Yankton, 8S. D., by the Sioux. 
It would have been just my luck to have been 
one of the survivors and reached here in safety, 
and, by this time, my feet would have been 
webbed and my back covered with moss!” 

The pioneer whose name was “thundering” 
having to catch a mail 
and cigars the next time they met, and slipped 
out. 

“Tt’s funny how people can be misunder- 
stood,’’ remarked the captain as he took a hard- 
boiled egg from his lunch-basket. 


I believe you're an imposter!” 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Map of 


issued under the 


LuUSpiCces 


An Divisional South 


kota” 


“Official 
has just 
of the South Dakota 
and may be had by writing 
Aberdeen. 
undertakes to 


heen 
Immigration Association 
to the secretary, S. 
W. Narregang, It isinteresting and 


valuable, because it show by 
various colors the main regional divisions of 
the State. On the east lies the Big Sioux Val- 
ley, the entire width of the 
and reaching westward as as the James 
River Valley. This region consists mainly of 
an elevated table-land, sloping gently to the 
Big Sioux River and 
its tributaries. It for 
general agriculture and its soil is practically 
with that of 
Minnesota 

the map stretches across the State from north 
to 
the James River 
It. is 
this 


extending State 


far 


south and drained by the 
has a rainfall sufticient 
identical the adjacent regions of 
lowa and The central division on 
and extends from the eastern side of 
Valley to the 
the Artesian 
point, except 


south 
Missouri River. 
Basin. In 
the high 
boring to 
A flow 
been obtained 


designated as 


region at any on 


divides, water may be obtained by 
cepths ranging from 100 to 1,500 feet. 
minute 


of 3,000 gallons a has 


from an eight-inch well. At lower levels, near 
the junction of the Jamesand the Missouri, the 
pressure is as high as 175 pounds to the square 
inch, and the power is utilzed for running mills 
for fire hydrants. The this 
region is an undulating prairie and the soil is 


and surface of 
excellent, but in most years there is not enough 


rainfall for a full yield of corn and the small 
grains. 

West of the Missouri all the area, except that 
included in the 
Grazing Lands.”’ This region isa high plateau 


deeply furrowed by the narrow valleys of many 


streams and diversified by buttes and long, flat- | 
| a solid basis of real values directly related to 


topped ridges. It contains lignite coal. Graz- 
ing must always be the chief industry, because 


of the small rainfall. 


Black Hills, is classed as “the | 


| southwestern part of the State, covef an area 
| of about 5,000 miles and is a comparatively old 
and well-developed mining district, containing 
enormous veins of low-grade gold and silver ore. 
Farming is carried on by irrigation along the 
streams, and on the foot-hills cattle and sheep 
The 
ernmost group of the Rocky Mountain system. 
A careful examination of this map will disclose 
the chief South Dakota and the 
lines on which her future development must 
The eastern district is destined to be- 
eighty-acre and 


are pastured. 


resources of 


proceed. 
come a country of 


farms. 
and dairying will support a much larger popu- 


lation than now occupies it. The great grazing 
district 


ten times the wealth they now produce. 





*@e 
AN ENCOURAGING EXAMPLE. 
agement to other cities and towns in the North- 


west. After a considerable period of depres- 


sion the young city in Eastern Washington has | 


tuken a fresh and a very lively start. There is 


not now a vacant house in the place. 


that were empty for two or three years are all 


tenants, the merchants are prosperous and the 
No city in the Northwest 
suffered more from the hard times than Spo- 
Its enterprise carried it ahead of 
supporting territory, and the debts incurred 
for the rapid erection of business buildings after 


factories are active. 


kane. 


the great fire and for launching numerous prom- 
ising projects, became so burdensome that many 
of the best citizens broke down under the load. 
While the city was brought to a standstill by 
the general financial of 1893, the sur- 
rounding country continued to grow. 
acres were tilled, more orchards were planted, 
and more stock was raised. In the mining dis- 
triets to the north and to the southeast there 


crisis 


was a steadily increased output year by year of | 


actual metallic wealth. Under these conditions 
the time soon came when the city was pushed 
ahead by the impetus of itssupporting country. 
It is now the most active place in general busi- 
ness lines to be found between Lake Superior 
and the Pacific Coast. 

What has happened to Spokane will happen 
very soon to other places that are well located 
and have positive resources to rely upon. We 
Seattle and 
many 


Tacoma, 
ahead 


expect to see 


begin to forge before months. 


Walla Walla, too, should have a new season of | 


North Yakima, in the land of irriga- 
tion and of orchards and vineyards, has a 
bright future. So has South Bend, with its 
great deep-water harbor, and a dozen other 
name. Hard times always 


growth. 


places we might 


wear themselves out by force of the economies | . 
| ters and sixpences for change. 


they necessitate, and they are always followed 
by good times. The encouraging thing about 
this process of ebb and flow in the world of 
business is that the good times always last 


longer than the hard times, and thus, in the | ”, 
| times 


| erash of 1857. 


long run, we get ahead. 


*@e 


TO EASTERN INVESTORS. 





This is a good time to buy property in our | 
Ready money | 
You have the | 
| ultimately redeem it in coin. 


Northwestern towns and cities. 
will command great bargains. 
cash locked up in your banks and you do not 
know what to do with it. 
last year in our business affairs and are now on 
conditions. Look at the current 


our actual 


The Black Hills, in the | railway earnings on our chief thoroughfares | 


Black Hills form the east- | 
| will be rapid. 





160-acre 
In the Artesian Basin, farming by ir- | 
rigation from artesian wells and stock-raising | 


still offers large areas of unoccupied | 
pasture for herds and flocks, and in the Black 
Hills the mining resources will some day yield | 


, ; , | ary, 
The new prosperity of Spokane is an encour- | 


Stores | 


Portland | 


We touched bottom | 


| and compare them with the earnings of one o; 


two years ago, and you will see that we hav: 
already made a substantial gain. We are on 
the move toward general prosperity, and just as 
soon as the Presidential canvass isover and th: 
financial policy of the National Government is 
fixed for the next four years, our rate of progress 
Excellent investments can be 
made in our chief centers of trade, in insicdk 
properties now bringing fair rentals and in lots 
that can be improved with business structures 
A number of towns need electric light and wa- 
ter-plants that can be put in at such moderate 
cost for labor and material that they will pay a 
good and certain return on the capital required. 
There are very attractive openings to put money 
in mines,—-not for selling stock, but for actual 
remunerative operations in taking outore. For 
proof of this, look at the heavy increase in the 
precious-metal output of Montana during the 
past few years; at the great silver and gold de- 
velopments in the Trail Creek region, in British 
Columbia, just north of the Washington bound- 
and at the productive placers recently 
opened in Eastern Oregon and in the Salmon 
River Country of Idaho. With modern science 
and machinery, mining for the ores of the pre- 
cious metals has become about as safe a busi- 
ness as mining for iron, and it isa great deal 
more profitable. Money put into canals and 


s : | sluices for conducting water upon placer ground 
occupied, the tall business blocks are filled with | 


has proven one of the best paying lines of in- 
vestment in the West. 
There is good money 


to be made, also, in 


“| colonizing lands, in planting orchards, in rais- 
its | 


ing cattle and sheep, and in establishing manu- 
facturing plants to supply home demand. More 
mills are needed to grind the wheat of Wash- 
ington and Oregon into flour for shipment to 
China and Japan. The use of water-powers for 


| generating electricity for lighting, heating, for 


town and suburban railways and for light man- 


| ufacturing, is aline of enterprise that is des- 
More | 


tined to a great development. 

Come out and look our country over. You 
will be surprised at its vastness and at its ca- 
pacity for further development. Buy a ticket 
through to the Pacific Coast, with time 
limit on it, and stop off at a dozen points be- 
tween St. Paul and Portland. Get acquainted 
with our business men, our farmers, ranchers, 
miners, lumbermen, railroad men and news- 
paper men. The hard times have worn all boom 
ideas out of their minds and they are ready to 
talk about actual facts and to show you where 
money can be wisely placed, without risk of 
loss and with assurance of good returns. 

> 
A TALK ABOUT MONEY. 

Before the Civil War there was a considerable 
period in the history of this country when sil- 
ver was worth so much more than sixteen to 
one in relation to gold, that nearly all the silver 





| money our mints could coin disappeared from 


circulation and we had to use old Spanish quar- 
These coins had 
been worn so much that they were not worth 
as much to melt up as they were for money, 


| consequently they stayed in circulation. Under 


those conditions we had both good and bad 
the good times of the early 50's and the 


Later, for twelve vears from 1865 to 1879, we 


| had neither gold nor silver in circulation as 


money, but we did all our business in a paper 
currency, which obtained its value from the 
general belief that the Government would 
In its relation 
to gold it ranged from the lowest point of about 
thirty-seven cents on the dollar up to par, 


| steadily appreciating after the war as the date 


fixed for resumption was approached. With 
that currency, composed of paper promises to 
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nay. we had excellent 
world and we had very bad times, following the 
creat crisis of 1873. 


times in the business | 


Then we came to acurrency based on the gold | 


standard, with silver depreciated below the 
ratio of sixteen to one and maintained in cir- 
‘ulation by its redemption in gold. 


Under this | 


condition we had a long period of the best times | 


ever known in this country. Then came the 
‘risis of 1893 and the subsequent period of hard 
times. 

Thus it appears that we have had good times 
ind hard times with three different kinds of 
currency. Is not the lesson plain that pros- 
perity does not depend on the use of any par- 
ticular kind of money? The main thing is to 
have a recognized stable value for the currency 
and to make no sudden change from one stand- 
ard to another. The next essential is to have 
money enough to do the business of the country 
easily and not so much as to produce inflation. 

If all the gold and silver in the world were 
blotted out of existence, and out of the memory 
of man, the human race would soon find some 
other standard and measure of values with 


which to effect its exchanges of labor and com. | 


modities. To slump from a high standard toa 
lower one or to leap from a low standard toa 


| army like a giant anaconda. 


higher one would unquestionably produce gen- | 
eral business disaster, but it is folly to suppose | 


that the use of a white metal or of a yellow 
metal for a measure of values is essential to 
prosperity or would increase the general welfare 
of mankind. 

There is, however, one absolutely essential 
feature in real money, on which all paper or 
representative money rests, and that is that the 
material of which it is made, whatever it may 
be, shall in the general consideration of the 
world be worth about as much as the stamp 
upon it says it is worth. If a Government 
stamp gives value to white metal or to yellow 
metal, then it is a useless expense to use any 
metal for money, for paper would do just as 
well; or, if we want to use metal we had better 
take aluminum, which is light, portable and 
handsome, and out of which we might coin 
dollars at a cost of two or three cents apiece. 
The fiat money theory refutes itself as soon as 
it is applied to metallic currency. 


There are only two theories concerning the | 


nature of money that are worth arguing about. 
One is the old greenback theory that flourished 
in the years following the Civil War, which 


was that money is only a representative of val- 
ues and should itself have no value, but should 
be issued in the form of paper by the Govern- 
ment; the other is that money should be made 
of metal and that each piece should contain as 
much as would, if melted up, be exchangeable 
in the markets of the world for about the same 
amount of labor or commodities as the piece it- 
self. All other theories are foolishness. 





°° 
A GREAT MINING PROPERTY. 

The recent sale of the Anaconda mines and 
works in Montana for $45,000,000 to an English 
syndicate backed by the Rothschilds, awakens 
fresh interest in the history of what is probably 
the greatest mining property in the world. 
About twenty years ago two miners named 
Hickey took up a claim on one of the hill-sides 
near Butte and sunk a shaft for silverore. One 
of the men, whose name was Edward Hickey, 
remembered that when he lived in St. Lawrence 


| 
| 


County, New York, and was a regular reader of | 


Horace Greeley’s Tribune, he had been impressed 


by an editorial telling how the Union armies | 
| 


were closing in around Richmond and Lee’s 
He thought that 
“The Anaconda’ would be a good name for the 
new mine. The Hickeys went down on their 
ledge only far enough to make it tolerably cer- 
tain that 
value, and then they sold it for $380,000 to Mareus 
Daly, a practical miner from California, who 
came to Montana, backed up by the money of 
J. B. Haggin, to look for a promising mine to 
buy for his principal. Daly worked in a num- 
ber of the Butte mines as a common miner be- 
fore he made up his mind what property he had 
better recommend to Haggin. The Anaconda 
was bought for a silver mine, but in sinking the 
shaft further the great copper vein was struck. 
The ore continued to carry a good deal of silver, 

enough, it is said, to pay for taking it out and 
working it,—but it was the copper that made 
the fortune of the Anaconda Company. Of 
copper, the mine now produces as much as all 


they had a silver mine of moderate | 


the mines of Lake Superior combined and one- | 


fourth of the total annual copper output of the 
world. 

The total assets of the company, according to 
the last statement, now amount to $37,087,092. 


The net profits in 1894 were $2,993,600, and in | 


1895, $3,862,000. 


ably over $5,000,000, 


The output of the mines 


In 1896 they will be consider- 


is 100,000 tons of ore per month, and there is 
estimated to be 3,000,000 tons of ore in sight in 
the mines. None of the mines of the company 
have been sunk lower than 1,500 feet. 

Marcus Daly has, from the first, been the ru- 
ling spirit of the whole vast Anaconda enter- 
prise. He developed the mine, acquired a mul- 
titude of other mining properties, built the 
enormous reduction works which founded and 
sustain the town of Anaconda, now a place of 
about 7,000 inhabitants, and carried on the gen- 
eral business of the company with the absolute 
power of a dictator. Mr. Haggin, who lives in 


San Francisco and New York, only visited 
Butte once a year to look at the marvelous 
wealth-producing plants of his company. The 


minor owners of stock were satistied to receive 
their handsome dividends. Mr. Daly, an Irish- 
man by birth, who spent his early years in the 
hard work of running drifts and taking out ore, 
is a remarkable character and for many years 
has been a great force in the general public af- 
fairs of Montana. Asa politician he has largely 
controlled the affairs of the State west of the 
Rockies. He undertook, a few years ago, the 
gigantic task of convincing the voters of Mon- 
tana that their capital should be in his own 
town of Anaconda 
and commercial center, Helena, where it had 
located ever since the early 


instead of at the railroad 
been Territorial 
days. He spent a great deal of money in this 
effort, but was defeated after making a tremen- 
dous fight. It is probable that he would have 
won had not his political and business rival, 
W. A. Clark, the wealthy banker and mine 
owner of Butte, took the Helena side in the 
contest. Mr. 
the Bitter Root Valley, standing in the midst 
of a domain of land which in Europe would be 
regarded as a lordly estate. He 


Daly owns a beautiful home in 


has a passion 
for horses, and his racers have made great 
records for many years on Eastern tracks. He 
isa man of strong will, generous instinets and 
genial disposition, resolute and masterful, an 
uncompromising faithful 
friend. If he leaves Montana, on account of 
the sale of his Anaconda 
greatly missed. The town of Anaconda, with 
its handsome hotel, its 
blocks, its water-works, schools and well-lighted 
streets, and with the enormous works which 
look down upon it from the hill-sides and give 


antagonist and a 


stock, he will be 
business 


substantial 


employment to thousands of men at good wages. 
will be a lasting monument to his memory. 











BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ANACONDA, MONTANA. 
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that Chas. S. Fee 


free advertising for the 


RAILROAD men say vot 
OO) worth of 
Pacitic 


agents of the | 


about ¥1 
Northern 
ticket 


from his offer of $500 to the 


nited States for the nine 


best designs for a magazine advertisement. 


The newspapers all over the country discussed 
vel offer and complimented Mr. Fee on 
The 


the pointer design, represent- 


the no 


his originality and enterprise. first prize 
wus awarded to 
hunting dog at a point, with the map of 


Tigre a 
the road running along his back, from snout to 
tail-tip. <A ol 


in hine 


designs were 


good 


that 


multitude 


sent besides the were awarded 


last there were 376,572,499 silver dol- 
02,717,472 


time there were 


IN May 
the U. S. Treasury and only 
in At the 
14,454,920 one-dollar bills and $26,659,290 worth 
East of Chi- 
cago you encounter the small bills: west of Chi- 
A St. 
Washington 


lars in 


circulation same 
of two-dollar bills in circulation. 


cago seldom see them. Paul man 


vou 


who recently spent weeks in 
and New York, 
two silver dollars during the 
The 
bills 


six 
received in change 
whole of that 
to retire the 
out their 
only advanced commercial 


says that he 


only 


Government ought 


silver 


small and put coin in 


place Ours is the 
nation that uses paper money of denominations 
than In 


pound-note, worth $25, is the 


England a five- 


bill in 


of less five dollars. 
smallest 
circulation 

Polk County, Min- 
for the 
Hines, does not seem to be 
The 
farmers would like to have a short independent 
to Duluth that would 
than the 
that region can afford to give, but 


THE proposition to bond 


nesota. for 250.000 for a subsidy Farm- 


ers’ Railroad of Mr 


making any in publie favor. 


progress 


line give lower rates on 


wheat two roads now competing in 
they do not 
relish the notion of bonding their county and 
taxing themselves to build a road for other peo- 
to one or the 


to sell 


ple to run, and possibly 
other of the old companies. In fact, the whole 
become 


to 
raised to 


subsidizing railroads has 
If 


road, capital can be 


business of 


omewhat obsolete there is business 
support ul 
build it, and if not, then it should not be built. 
There 
the 


companies 


new 


too many unprofitable railroads in 
that 
them 


are 
country burdens on the 


that 


already, are 


operating and sap the 
vitality of paying lines. 

Ir looks as though President Hill actually 
to short line from the Lower 
to Duluth. He has survey- 
field locating a line from Fosston to 
the the Duluth and 
the opinion of the people up in 


that 


secure a 


Valley 


means 
Red River 
ors in the 
Deer River, 
Winnipeg, and 
that 
prevent 


terminus of 


region is his move 


subsidies to Farmer Hines’ road. The gap that 


is not a bluff to | 
townships and counties from voting | 


of property, but nearly all its business would be 


taken away from the old road. Still, Mr. Hill 
is too good a railroad man to keep on indefi- 
hauling tonnage over a 
roundabout route. 


nitely an enormous 


A LirrLe book called ‘‘A Study in Hypno- 
tism,’’? which to this oftice from the 
Psychic Publishing Company, Chicago, is a 
readable presentation of the facts and 
claims of the new science. In the form of a 
story and with many interludes of bright chat 
and a thin thread of love romance, it tells the 
reader what has actually been accomplished by 


comes 


very 


the hypnotists in France and England in treat- | 


ing diseases, in performing surgical operations 
and in developing strange mental phenomena. 
In the concluding chapters the theories of men- 
tal healing, divine healing and Christian science 
are fairly forth. The author is Sidney 
Flower, who has an earlier work on the same 
theme, entitled ‘‘Hypnotism Up to Date.”’ So 
much has been actually established in hypno- 
tism, that whoever now looks upon the new 
and queer science as a fad or a fake merely pro- 
claims his The old feats of 
mesmerism and magnetism are now fast being 
reduced to a scientific basis, and mind control 


set 


own ignorance. 


is taking its place asa recognized therapeutic 
agent. 


A tist of Kate Field’s books shows that she 
wrote nothing that will live after her. Her 
most entertaining book was her ‘‘Ten Days in 
made up of hurried newspaper letters 
of travel. She was essentially a journalist and 
not an author, and her best work went into the 
newspapers and was forgotten the day after it 
No journalist looks for any perma- 
nent fame. In his treatment of topics he must 
take up what is of fresh and immediate interest 
and he must skip from one to another, like a 
bird from bough to bough. He must find his 
compensations in the thought that he is con- 
stantly coming in touch with many minds and 
is influencing the lives and opinions of a multi- 
tude of people. Then, the work itself is pleas- 
ant to every one who has any real calling for it. 
It is not drudgery, like keeping books or hand- 
ling As for any fame arising 
from it, the journalist will do well to class him- 
self names are writ 
water.”’ 


Spain,” 


appeared. 


merchandise. 


among those ‘“‘whose on 


Mvucu of Kate Field’s success was due to her 
bright, vivacious and winning personality. She 
was a delightful conversationalist and had, 
what most women lack, a keen appreciation of 
the practical things of life,—in business, politics, 
Western development, social problems, travel 
and legislation, as well as in literature, art, 
society and the usual run of feminine interests, 
so that she was as companionable to men as 
to cultivated women. She made a mistake in 
establishing her weekly paper in Washington 
a mistake that many other journalists have 
made of looking on Washington as a good news- 
paper field—a national platform from which to 
address the whole country through the medium 
of printers’ ink. It is, in fact, a very poor field 
for every sort of journal except the old Erening 
which fully supplies its news wants. Its 
atmosphere is murky with self-seeking and all 
manner of political intrigue and low ambition. 


Star, 


| and the country long ago ceased to look upon 


will have to be filled between Fosston and Deer | 


River is only about 100 miles, and that is nota 
big thing for the Great 
hard times. 


low Crookston and Grand Forks, the saving in 


haul by the proposed short line over the exist- | 


Northern 
will be nearly a hundred miles. 
new line taken by itself would be a good piece 


ing Great line to Duluth by way of 


St. Cloud, 


Northern, even in these | 
On all wheat from the country be- | 


The | 


its representing any sort of 
healthy public opinion. If Kate Field had es- 
tablished her critical, independent and original 
little paper in almost any other city, it would 
have won its way on its merits. As it was, her 
‘Kate Field’s Washington” wasa drag on her fi- 
nancial resources and her vitality, and when she 
suspended its publication last year she was 
thoroughly out. She was a bundle of 


newspapers as 


worn 





nerves wrapped up in a little, fragile form, and 
it is a wonder that with her ceaseless, efferves- 
cent brain activity she lived to be nearly sixty. 
Her death in May in the Sandwich Islands was 
a merciful one—a brief illness and a departur 
for the unknown world anticipated only for a 
few hours. She was a brave woman, and had 
no fear of the grim reaper. 


IN the remarkably good collection of paint- 
ings by great artists, owned by T. B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, may be seen what many critics 
say is the best portrait of Washington in ex- 
istence. It is by Rembrandt Peale, and is in 
many respects superior to the portrait by the 
same artist which hangs in the Vice-President’s 
room adjoining the senate chamber in Wash- 
ington. The face is more satisfactory in its ex- 
pression of dignity, firmness and a high intelli- 
gence, and the artistic finish of the picture is 
better. Mr. Walker also possesses the best por- 
trait of Napoleon owned in America. It is by 
Lefevre, a court painter, and its date is 1810, 


| when Napoleon was at the height of his power 


and in the prime of his life. The picture was 
presented by the emperor to the Due de Choi- 
seul, one of the few nobles of the old regime 
who served the empire faithfully. It givesa 
very good idea of the personal charm which was 
one of the elements of Napoleon’s power. The 
large, dark, luminous eyes fascinate you and 
contradict the rather sensuous expression of 
the full, red lips. You can hardly get away 
from the picture. The great, masterful soul of 
the man seems to gaze at you from the canvas. 


On a Hennepin Avenue corner, in Minneapo- 
lis, just beyond where stores leave off and 


| dwellings begin, stands a large, old-fashioned 


yellow brick mansion, in the midst of ample 
and well-shaded grounds. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of the passer-by as to its 
ownership, for over the front door, in large, 
gilt letters, like a doctor’s sign, appears the 
name of T. B. Walker, the millionaire lumber- 
man. What attracts attention about the place 
is not so much the windowlesss wing of the 
house, indicating a gallery of paintings within, 
as the singular arrangement of a dozen com- 
fortable wooden settees, which are not placed 
well back on the lawn for the use of the inmates 
of the mansion, but are lined up along the side- 
walks of the two streets and are intended for 
the free occupancy of whomsoever cares to sit 
down upon them to rest in the shade and enjoy 
the view of the lawn and its flowers, the songs 
of the birds in the trees and the passing life of 
the street. Numbers of men and women may 
be seen resting there any pleasant day. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that nobody has ever whittled 
these settees. The occupants are all sorts of 
people—loafers and tramps as well as tired 
mechanics and professional men and men of 
leisure, but one and all have respected the 
property of the hospitable citizen who has 
thoughtfully provided the comfortable seats 
for the public good. Does not this little fact 
speak well for average human nature? 


I sat smoking in the rotunda of the West 
Hotel, in Minneapolis, one day last month, 
usually a lonesome place unless some great 


event draws a crowd to the Mill City,—and I 
welcomed the advent of a little old man who 
came in briskly and planted himself on the 
plush sofa beside me. We fell into conversa- 
tion about the weather and the times, and after 
awhile he said he was born in Maine, and began 
to name dates that seemed rather too ancient 
for any present dweller on the planet to recall. 
‘You look to be about seventy,’’ I said, glan- 
cing at his clear complexion and bright eyes; 
‘how old are you, anyhow?” ‘If I live until 
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xt year I shall be ninety,” re- 
ed the little man. ‘I was born 
ar Portland in 1807. I dis- 
netly recollect the soldiers en- 
sting in our town for the War 
1812. My name is Dr. Bacon, 

id I believe I am the oldest 
hysician in Minnesota. My di- 
oma was dated before the old- 
st practicing physician in this 
ity was born.’’? My interest was 
roused and I began to inquire, 
s we are apt to doof very old 
eople, whether he had observed 
iny special rules of diet, drink, 
r exercise, and whether he had 
iny theory to account for his un- 
sual age. The old doctor replied 
that he had always eaten what 
1 liked; that in his younger 
lays of active practice he had 


undergone a good deal of hard- 
shipand exposure, with frequent 
oss of sleep and irregular hours 
for meals; that he had never 
cared much for intoxicating bey- 
erages, but was not a teetotaler 
and, when he lived back in Maine, 
had consumed a good deal of 
New England rum, and that he 
had been a slave to tobacco until 
he was fifty-five—smoking, chewing and snuf- 
ting, but at that age he broke off the habit en- 
tirely, struggling for ten years to rid himself of 
1 longing for the weed. His theory as to lon- 
vevity is that every man has his span of life 
alloted to him at his birth by his inheritance 
of vital force, and that, barring accidents, he 
dies when his time comes and not before. ‘‘You 
may call it Providence or fate, as you like,’’ he 
said: “I call it the divine will.’”’ When I bade 
the old gentleman good-bye he said, ‘‘I do not 
wish to live to be ninety; it seems a great deal 
older than eighty-nine.’’ ‘‘Why not?’ I asked; 
“vou have good health, and seem to enjoy life.’ 
‘I feel that I have lived long enough,”’’ he re- 
plied, cheerfully, and that was al! the explana- 
tion I could get from him. 


THE popular idea up in Canada of how to 
build a railroad, is to persuade the Government 
to issue enough bonds to pay the cost. A road 
is projected by the Canadian Pacific Company 
through the Crow Nest Pass in Alberta and on 
west to the new mining region on the Kootenai 
and Columbia rivers, ending for the present at 
Rossland, but eventually going on to the Coast. 
This is a good scheme and would greatly ac- 
celerate mining development in British Colum- 
bia; but the very next thing, after marking out 
the line on a map, is to begin a movement to 
get $20,000,000 of bonds out of the poor, debt- 
burdened Dominion Government. Railroad and 
canal bonds now form such a mass of indebted- 
ness in Canada that the load per capita of pop- 
ulation is about four times that of the public 
debt of the United States. 


ACCORDING to the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada, there are in the Seine River, Manitou 
and Lake of the Woods region, at the western 
end of the Province of Ontario, fifty thousand 
square miles of gold-bearing rock. Of course, 
only a very small portion of this formation 
carries gold enough to pay for mining and 
crushing the rock, but there are unquestion- 
ably good veins here and there. The develop- 
ment of the region as a gold-producing country 
has been very slow, on account of the skepti- 
cism caused by the failure of the first mining 
companies. During the past two years, how- 
ever, practical men have gone in from the old 
mining districts of Montana, California and 





ONE OF THE THREE NEW GIANT ENGINES BUILT,FOR THE 


other States, and there are now three or four 
stamp-mills at work steadily pounding out the 
yellow metal in quantities that make the mines 
connected with them desirable properties to 
own. It looks now as though the region would 
develop in a few years into an important gold- 
producing field. It isreached by rail from Win- 
nipeg to Rat Portage and thence by steamboat 
on the Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake and 
Rainy River and their tributary streams. All 
the developed mines are close to water trans- 
portation—a great point in favor of their eco- 
nomical working. 


AFTER the great forest fires of 1894, the Legis- 
lature of Minnesota created a bureau of forest 
preservation, under charge of the State auditor, 
and Gen. C. C. Andrews was appointed chief 
fire warden. Last year was rainy and the dam- 
age done by forest fires was slight, so that the 
new machinery for extinguishing such fires did 
not have a chance to demonstrate its efticiency. 
Only 8,265 acres were burned over, and this was 
mostly brush-land, so that the damage was es- 
timated at only $3,125. Prairie fires, however, 
consumed property valued at $34,277 and were 
caused chiefly by sparks from locomotives. The 
first annual report of General Andrews gives a 
great deal of valuable information concerning 
the forests of Minnesota and the logging and 
lumbering industries. Estimates are given of 
the amounts of the various kinds of standing 
timber in twenty-three counties separately. 
The total amount of white pine is estimated at 
14,424,000,000 feet, and of red or Norway pine, 
3,412,475,000 feet. In twenty-three counties 
there are 10,889,000 acres of natural forest, and 
in the whole State there are 11,890,000 acres of 
natural forest, not including mere brush and 
swamp-land. The annual cut of pine for each 
of the past three years is estimated at 1,500,000,- 
000 feet. The consumption of merchantable 
hardwood lumber in Minnesota is estimated at 
100,000,000 feet annually. It seems that ‘‘a log 
can now be brought from the pineries by rail- 
way, put into the boom, sawed, kiln-dried, 
matched and be ready for the construction of a 
building in sixty hours.’’ There are about 200 
firms and individuals who regularly carry on 


logging in Minnesota, some of whom have sev- | 


eral camps, employing 12,000 workmen during 
five winter months, at wages of $20a month and 
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NEW “NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED" TRAINS. 


board, using about 10,000 draft animals, ex- 
pending over $1,000,000 a season in wages and 
an equal amount for supplies of various kinds, 
which are the products of agriculture. 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The progressiveness of the West has lately 
been exemplified in the equipment for the 
‘North-Western Limited” recently constructed 
by the Wagner Company for the C., St. P., M 
& O. and the C. & N. W. Railway companies. 
This new departure took effect June 18, leay- 
ing Chicago the finest equipped train in the 
world and thus beginning its daily trips be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. It 
requires two complete trains to provide for the 
service, and they are both new from stem to 
stern. The engines are of the celebrated new 
“999? type. The coaches, sleepers, compart- 
ment and buffet-cars are provided with every 
convenience Known to the modern car-builder, 
and the exquisite finishing of the interior ex- 
celsanything heretofore attempted in that line. 

This train is made up of the usual baggage 
and mail-cars, buffet-car. compartment and 
standard sleepers, smoker and ladies’ coach, all 
of the newest and finest construction, with 
broad observation vestibules. It will be worth 
a visit tothe Union Depot to inspect this train 
which leaves St. Paul every evening for Chicago 
at 8:10 p. M. and arrives from Chicago every 
morning at 7:50 A. M. 





eo 
The miners of Florence District, in Idaho, 
have decided upon the location of a new town 
to be situated a quarter of a mile south of the 
old town of Florence, on Summit Flat. The 
new town is to be called New Florence. A 
more sightly location for a town could not be 
selected in the camp. It is situated ona large, 
flat, high and dry gravel belt, surrounded on 
all sides by groves of small, black pine, and has 
excellent natural drainage. Theentire district 
is now the scene of great activity and the new 
town has bright prospects. 





ee 
An exciting account of hunting the Big Horn 
in the Rockies is told in the June Scrilner’s by 
Harry C. Hale, a lieutenant in the United 
States Army, under the title “At St Mary’s,”’ 
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GOVERNMENT TIMBER TESTS. 


The says that until the 


Government decided to undertake an exhaust- 


Scientific Anu rican 


ive series of tests of the strength of native 
American woods, no systematic attempt had 
been made, on a large scale, to ascertain the 


relative capacities of the various kinds of tim- 
ber which grow in this country. 

The Government tests were undertaken with 
a view to providing a table of the strength of 
timber which should 
woods which are used in the heavier structural 
work, but also the woods which are used in the 
various and manufactures. Writing on 
this Walter G. Berg, C. E., of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Dr. Fernow says: 

“You will, understand that 
test work differs from other testing done hith- 
that it 


include not only those 


arts 
subject to 


however, this 


erto, in places reliance only on large 
numbers. 
Oregon fir would hardly warrant us in drawing 
any conclusions. They are not better than any 
other tests, except that their moisture condi- 
tion is noted, which is, to be sure, one import- 
On the other hand, for the 
may Claim to have such a 


ant advantage. 
Southern 


series of data as to make it unnecessary for any- 


pines we 


body else to test these timbers again; they cover 
such a large number, under all sorts of condi- 
tions, that absolute contidence in the reliability 
of the data 
species should be accorded to them.” 


for the range of strength in the 


Altogether, about 40,000 tests have been 
made to date. Of these, only the Southern 
pine tests have been published; and a large | 


mass of unpublished tests, to the number of 
20,000, remain pigeonholed for want of the small 
appropriation necessary to cover the expense of 
If the work should be stopped, it 
loss to the industrial world at 
known about 
Michigan timber, 


printing. 
will be a great 
Nothing 
our 


reliable is 
Maine and 


large. 
strength of 


nor of that which comes from the great forests | 


of Washington, Oregon, and California. It is 
quite possible that the lumber interests, espe- 
these Western States, 
because the high 
strength of their timber has never been reliably 
known. Proof of 
this was made recently at Tacoma, when acom- 
parative test of Douglas fir with Eastern oak 
showed a decided superiority for the Western 
timber. Nothing certified 
ment tests would enable the fir to compete in 
structural material with the 


cially of 


average of elasticity and 


tested, and is, therefore, not 


short of Govern- 
the markets as a 
renowned Eastern oak. 
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THE CHOKE-CHERRY OF MANITOBA. 


finest of the wild fruits is the 


In Ontario the cherry is by no 


One of the 
choke-cherry. 
means good, being 
Manitoba the tree seems to change its character 


hard and astringent, but in 


and the cherries are large and luscious and are 
much improved by cultivation. There are two 
kinds, one of 


on account of being supposed unripe, when in 


a wine color and often neglected 


reality it is quite equal in value to the others, 
which are dark purple, approaching to black. 
Either makes jelly, excellent 
wine, and is very good to eat. 


kind delicious 
The trees blos- 
som in June, after all danger from frost is over. 
The flowers hang in pendant clusters of white 
eCX- 
is the 


blossoms, and the trees, when in bloom, are 
ceedingly beautiful. The choke-cherry 
most hardy of all the trees and will grow vigor- 
ously either in open or sheltered ground. Like 
all wild, forest trees, the cherry seems a little 
transplanted unless taken 


dissatistied when 


when very young: but if raised from the seed, 
a beautiful, vigorous and hardy tree is pro- 
duced that 
good fruit 


will bear enormous quantities of 


every season and will commence 


Hence, for instance, the 276 tests on | 


| down 


| talks Chinook 


the | 


are suffering | 


|} great 





early. There is not the least doubt that with 
careful cultivation this species of wild cherry 
could be so improved that it would equal the 
where 
has been acci- 


finest variety grown. In some cases, 
the ground around wild trees 
dentally enriched by the flow of rain-water from 
stable-yards, the cherries have grown to double 
their ordinary size and have much improved in 
quality. The tree is beautiful at any time in 
summer, but is much more so when in flower or 
when covered with clusters of ripe fruit, which 
hang from the branches like grapes.— Toronto 
Western World. 
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A SUBMERGED FOREST. 
Many years ago, even so far back that the 
traditions of the oldest Siwash extend not 
thereto, there was some vast upheaval of Mother 
Earth on the shores of Lake Samamish that 
sent a portion of the Newcastle hills sliding 
into the lake, with its tall evergreen 
forest intact, and there it is to this day. About 
this time of year the waters of the lake are at 
their lowest, and then the tops of the tallest of 
these big submerged trees are out of the water, 
but never more than ten or twelve inches. 

Unfortunately for the curiosity seeker and 
traveling public generally, the submerged for- 
est is on the opposite side of the lake from the 
railroad and the station of Monohon, and very 


| few people ever see the phenomenon unless they 
| take the time and pains necessary to reach it. 


Sam Coombs, the pioneer, is very enthusias- 
tic concerning its beauties and mystery. He 
fluently, but with all his quiz- 
zing of the red-skinned inhabitants he has never 
learned anything that will throw any light on 
the history of the forest under water. 


back of the beach very precipitous, so that the 
only explanation of the freak is that either by 
an earthquake or by some other means a great 
slide had been started in early times, and it 
went down as a mass until it found lodgment 
at the bottom of the lake. At this time one 
can see down intothe glassy, mirror-like depths 
of the lake for thirty feet or more. Near the 
banks the forest trees are interlaced at various 
angles and in confusion, but further out in the 


deep water they stand straight, erect, and limb- | 
| the alignment was absolutely perfect, with the 


less and barkless, 100 feet tall. They are not 


petrified in the sense of being turned to stone, | 


but they are preserved, and appear to have 
stood there for ages. They are three feet 
through, some of them, and so firm in texture 


| as to be searcely affected by a knife-blade. The 


slide extended for some distance, and it 
would now be a dangerous piece of work fora 
steamer to attempt passage over the tops of 
tall Even now the water along 
shore is very deep, and a ten-foot pole would 
sink perpendicularly out of sight ten feet from 
the shore line. 

All over this country are found strata of blue 
clay, Which in the winter season are very treach- 


those trees. 


| erous, and, given the least bit of opportunity, 
| will slide away, carrying everything above with 


them. This is the theory of the submerged 
forest of Lake Samamish. It probably was 
growing above one of these blue earth strata, 
and heavy rains, or probably an earthquake, 
set it moving. The quantity of earth carried 
down was so great that the positions of the 
trees on the portion carried away were little 
affected. It is hardly to be believed that the 
earth suddenly sank down at this point and be- 
came a portion of the beautiful lake. 

Few such places exist. There is a place in 
the famous Tumwater Canyon, near Leaven- 
worth, in this State, which is in some respects 


similar. At some early time a portion of the 


The wa- 
ters of the lake are very deep, and the bluffs | 


| but 
| striking a drum-head with a sledge-hammer. | 


buried itself at the bottom of the canyon. Now 
there is a considerable lake, and in the cents 
stand tall, limbless trees, different in speci: 
from those growing along the canyon. 
At Green Lake, near Georgetown, Colorado, 

a lake which is 10,000 feet above sea-level,— is 
submerged forest of pine trees, some a hundre: 
feet tall, but not so numerous as in Lake Sa 
mamish. Their presence is explained by thy 
same theory that is given above.— Seattle ( Wash 


Times. 
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A PITCHED BATTLE BETWEEN HORSES. 


The following remarkable story is related b 
an old cavalry officer: 

“Just at sundown, 
supper, a drove of wild horses numbering near! 
100 emerged suddenly from Thatcher’s Pass and 
deployed on the level ground of the 


and while we were at 


valley 


| They emerged from the pass in single file, led 


by a spotted stallion whose mane reached al 
most to his knees and whose tail touched the 
ground when he was at rest. Of the remainde: 
of the herd, thirty were fine animals 
Three or four were recognized as cavalry horses 
which had been abandoned on the march, and 
twice that number had collar marks to prov 
that they had stampeded from some immigrant 


about 


| train. 


‘When clear of the pass, they formed in line 
and advanced upon us to within a quarter of a 
mile. We had seventy-five horses at the lariat 
pens, and for half an hour we had all we could 
do to prevent a stampede. Every animal seemed 
the sight of the free herd, and the 
stallion as if 


enraged at 
captain’s Kentucky 
sessed by a fiend. 
“At 
valley, but our horses continued very restless all 
night. At dawn the wild horses again ap- 
peared a mile below us, and, on the instant, 
every animal in camp stampeded. They broke 
through the free herd in a solid wedge. Then 
the two herds turned, facing each other, at a 


acted pos- 


last we drove the free herd down the 


| distance of about three-quarters of a mile. 


“Then we witnessed something which only a 
cavalryman will credit. Our horses fell into 
double-line and dressed to the right as perfectly 
as if a trooper had occupied each saddle, and, 
while we looked, the lines suddenly moved for- 
ward on a charge. When they swept past us 
captain’s horse on the right, and leading by 
about twenty feet. 

“The line of wild horses bent and wavered, 
did not break until struck. It was like 
believe that fully forty horses went down under 
the shock, but all except four were speedily on 
their feet again. From this time on it wasa 
melee, the whole drove circling round and each 
horse biting and kicking and displaying such 
ferocity as to astonish us. The mob fought 
past us down the valley and back, and right in 
front of the camp the climax came. The battle 
had been raging half an hour when the spotted 
stallion hobbled out of it on three legs and 
bleeding from half a dozen wounds, and that 
seemed to take the pluck out of his followers. 
Some ran up the valley and some down, but of 
the eighty-eight only fifty-seven got away. 

‘When the hottest of it was over we dashed 
in and secured a horse here and there, and in 
this manner we finally got hold of the last one, 
which was the captain’s. Of the seventy-five, 
only five had escaped scot free. Every one of 
the others had bitten and kicked, and 
twelve of them were so crippled as to be worth- 


been 


less. 

“There were seven dead and thirty-six crip- 
pled horses on that battlefield when hostilities 
ceased, and of the fifty-seven wild horses which 


great mountain-side came rushing down and | made their escape, many were limping badly.” 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROSPERITY. 


Prominent among the large business enter- 
rises of the Northwest is the wholesale dry 
ods house of Wyman, Partridge & Company 
Its doors were first opened for 
isiness twenty-one years ago. 
rade development has necessitated three re- 
novals into more commodious buildings. Forty- 
hree traveling salesmen cover Towa, Minne- 


f Minneapolis. 
Since 





then | 


“ota, a portion of Nebraska and all the terri- | 


ory between Minneapolis and the Coast, 185 
inployees find occupation in the jobbing de- 
surtments proper, and about 500 operatives are 
viven work the year round in the firm’s large 
factory plant. This, in brief, is the history of 
he growth and development of this sterling 
house during the past twenty-one years. 

And now another forward movement is about 
io be takem With an eye to present and future 
the has for some time been en- 
vaged in constructing a much larger and more 
‘convenient wholesale building at the corner of 
First Avenue North and Fourth Street. When 
completed, it will be one of the finest commer- 
cial buildings in the Northwest. Its dimensions 
ire 132x162 feet, and it will be seven stories and 
basement in height. Wyman, Partridge & 
Company are putting up this magnificent 
structure themselves, and, to an outsider, it 
looks as if it would be large enough to accom- 
modate any almost any number of 
years. It will be thoroughly modern inside 
ind outside. Seventy-four thousand dollars’ 
worth of steel alone will be put into its con- 
struction, the intention being to make it 
strictly fire-proof. It will contain four eleva- 


needs house 


business 





tors, have automatic sprinklers, and be pro- 
vided with every convenience for transacting a 
large wholesale business. The accompanying 
cut shows the building as it will appear when 
ready for occupancy. 

A house like Wyman, Partridge & Company 
is its own best advertisement. The members 
of the firm are known from Coast to Coast, and 
the business—-which amounts in volume to be- 
tween four and five millions annually—-ranks 
among the first commercial enterprises of the 
Northwest. It grows steadily. The present 
year will show a clear gain over 1895, and pros- 
pects now indicate that 1892, which so far 
stands as the banner year of the jobbing trade 
in this section, will soon be equaled and sur- 
passed by the reviving conditions of business. 
Of the stock it is unnecessary to speak, since it 
will be understood that it comprises everything 
carried by wholesale dry goods houses. Aside 
from these general stocks, however, are the 
special lines which the firm manufactures. 
These consist of jeans, pants, the ‘*W. P. and 
Co.”’ brands of shirts, flannel-lined duck goods, 
overalls, etc., ete., brands that are well-known 
and extensively used in all Northwestern terri- 
tory. When the factory was first started the 
plant consisted of about one half-dozen sewing 
machines; now there are 400. 

To carry on an enterprise of this character 
requires an army of employees and abundance 
of capital. It calls for system, good manage- 
ment, and public confidence. Able men are 
needed at the head of each department and ex- 
perience, judgment and ability are needed 
everywhere. In pointof size, capital employed, 
territory covered and business done, these great 
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jobbing houses of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
rank well alongside of the strongest Eastern 
houses. Such a firm as Wyman, Partridge & 
Company offers to buyers every inducement 
that can be obtained in any market anywhere, 
both as regards extensiveness of stocks and 
terms of sale. Shipping facilities are especially 
good. Centrally located and with through lines 
and branch lines of railway running in every 
direction, goods are quickly and easily dis- 
tributed and the freight tariffs, by reason of 
the magnitude of Twin City mercantile inter- 
ests, are as equitable as those of any other im- 
portant jobbing center. With these, and many 
other advantages which might be named, it is 
not to be wondered at that the wholesale inter- 
ests referred to grow in volume and importance 
annually, nor that Eastern competitors view 
with alarm the gradual slipping away of a com- 
mercial empire that was once peculiarly their 
own. 

In speaking of these home jobbing interests 
it is gratifying to know that their importance 
does not depend upon fulsome press utterances. 
Their magnitude is self-evident. These mass- 
ive buildings, filled from basement to attic with 
stuffs and fabrics from every quarter of the 
globe, tell their own story—and the story is 
repeated again and again as journeys 
through the Great Northwest and sees train- 
loads and train-loads of merchandise which was 
billed from these great stocks and destined for 
dealers along the transcontinental lines and 
their numerous branches. Seeing is believing, 
and it is because of this, perhaps, that these col- 
umns always have earnest words for the growing 
industries of the territory it seeks to represent. 
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Desirable New Territory. 
the 
Minneapolis will 


Some the month 


business men of St. Paul and 


time during present 
visit the Black Hills in a body and seek to es- 
tablish trade relations with that rich 
portion of South Dakota. What they see and 
what they report will have a good deal of influ- 
ence upon the proposed Black Hills-Minnesota 
railway connection. 
for profit When it 
the territory to be tapped is sufficiently rich in 


closer 


Railroads are constructed 
can be demonstrated that 


resources to support 
ital be found 
doubt that 
to the Black Hills would prove a paying invest- 
There 
protitableness of 


a transportation line, cap- 
to build it. There is little 
1 line running from the Twin Cities 


will 


ment. 
the 


is no doubt whatever regarding 
the Black Hills trade. 
Lawrence, Pennington and Custer counties are 
old well settled and 
prosperous, Meade Fall 
thriving towns, 
active 


comparatively counties, 


rich and while and 


River counties also 


POSSESS 
mining and 
Within this territory is 


growing settlements and 


} 


live-stock industries. 


a population of at least 60,000—every soul de- 
pendent on supplies that must be brought into 
the IH1ills 


Sturgis, 


Sources, Deadwood, 
City. Hot 
Springs, Oelrichs, Buffalo Gap, Hermosa and 


from outside 


Speartish, Rapid Custer, 
Whitewood are large consumers of merchandise, 
ind’ many smaller towns would help to consti- 
tute a new market for our dry goods, groceries, 
hardware, boots and shoes and other jobbing 
lines. Moreover, it is desirable trade territory, 
the merchants being, as a rule, prompt paying 
and reliable. St. Joseph, Sioux City, Chicago 
and Omaha have hitherto occupied the field 
exclusively, but their monopoly would end with 
the construction of a railway between the Hills 
and the Twin Cities. 

(As yet, no definite route seems to have been 
proposed, but Pierre would doubtless be one of 
the settlements would be in- 
duced that would also furnish business for such 
The Black Hills territory lies at our 
doors, and 


feeders, and new 
a line. 
very 
overlooked. In these days of rivalry, no terri- 
tory belongs to a market center except by right 


is altogether too rich to be 


of conquest; and, with improving times, it is 
suggested that Minneapolis and St. Paul enter 
upon a campaign of and build a 
railway that shall make these two cities the 
center of supplies for the entire Black Hills 
district. 


conquest 


Minnesota State Fair. 

The Minnesota State Fair, which occurs the 
first week in September at Hamline, midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, promises 
this year to be something more than a State 
It so happens that the National En- 
campment of the G. A. R. at St. Paul, and the 
Knights of Pythias and Carnival at Minneapo- 
lis, meet at 


event. 


the same time as the fair, anda 
rate of one cent a mile from all the great States 
south and east of the Twin Cities and from 
nearly all the balance of the country will be 


available for everybody to visit and 
themselves the glories of the Northwest. 

This will bring crowds to the fair, and the 
management have seen in this an opportunity 
a great exhibit of the agricultural, 
and forestry resources of the States 
Wisconsin to the Pacific; and for this 
year, at least, the fair will assume the pre or- 
tions of a Northwestern Exposition. 


to create 
mining 
from 


Vice-President MeGinnis of the Fair Associ- 
ation has been carrying on a correspondence 
which has resulted in that 


exhibits will be present Portland 


large 


and 


assurances 


from 


Baker City, Oregon; Wenatchee, Washington; 


a collective exhibit from 
Northern Idaho and a mineral exhibit 
Boise City, Idaho, and an agricultural exhibit 
from Billings and Kalispel, Montana, and from 
North Dakota. It is two 
months before the fair and the number of these 
exhibits will probably be doubled, as the fair 


seven 


Ransom County, 


authorities will donate space and issue passes 
to assist in the good work of making our North- 
western resources known to the immigrating 
world. 
Foot, Schulze & Company’s Catalogue. 

Among the many catalogues issued by busi- 
for 1896, few more attractive 
than the one just published by Foot, Schulze & 
Company, jobbers and manufacturers of boots 
and shoes, of St. Paul. The cuts used are made 
from drawings of the company’s own goods, and 
the bottoms of the shoes shown are reductions 
from the exact outlines of the company’s own 
sole patterns. Scattered through the volume, 
which consists of sixty-four pages, are well-ex- 
ecuted views of the various offices and factory 
departments, thus giving the trade a compre- 
hensive idea of the magnitude of the business 
done, as well as accurate knowledge of the vari- 
ety and nature of the goods manufactured. Any 
dealer may have one of these catalogues on ap- 


ness houses are 


A GLIMPSE OF COMMISSION ROW IN THE 


see for 





do the business goes without saying. 


counties in | 
. | 
from | 


WHOLESALE 


plication. The complete price-lists, togetlh: 
with illustrated descriptions of the goods mad: 
make it a ready reference book of great vali 
and convenience. 


St. Paul as a Fruit and Produce Market. 

For nearly half a century St. Paul has bee: 
recognized as the wholesale headquarters « 
that vast section of country known as th 
Northwest. That say, it has been th: 
principal commercial mart. It was from thi: 
point that supplies were distributed to th 
frontier settlements and outposts prior to th: 
Civil War, and all the world knows that St 
Paul has held her own as a wholesale mark: 
since. As a market for dry goods, groceries 
hardware, drugs, boots and shoes, saddlery 
harness, fur goods, ete., this city takes rank 
with the leading jobbing centers of the coun 
try; while as a market for fruit and genera 
produce it stands very near the head of all cities 
rar zing in population from 150,000 to 300,000. 


is to 


St. Paul would be better known as a commis- 
sion point, however, if her commission met 
were a trifle more demonstrative—if they wer 
louder-voiced, stronger lunged, and proclaimed 
their achievements with a little more of what 
might be termed local enthusiasm. That they 
It isa 
matter of record that St. Paul’s commission 
men are the third or fourth largest handlers of 
fruit and produce in the United States. Im- 
mense quantities of imported, Southern, Coast 
and domestic fruits are handled at and dis- 
tributed from this market. They reach St. 
Paul in fine condition, too. Not even Chicago 
can receive fruit more quickly or in better con- 
dition than the wholesale commission men ot 
St. Paul. As distributors of California, im- 
ported and Southern fruits they enjoy an envi- 
able reputation, and they also handle a good 
deal of prunes, peaches, apricots, pears and 
small fruits from Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. From here all these fruits are redis- 
tributed among dealers in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northeastern Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Montana and other Northwestern points. 
The market is central, transportation facilities 
first-class and territory well populated. Itisto 
St. Paul that the great bulk of Wisconsin cran- 
berries, blueberries, strawberries and black- 
berries come, and it is a great apple market, as 
well. There are no means of knowing just how 
many car-loads of fruit are received here an- 
nually, but the total runs into the thousands 
and goes to prove that Northwestern people are 
great fruit consumers. It is also known that 
the demand for fruit isa growing one. Receipts 
increase yearly. This is especially true of all 


DISTRICT ON THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 
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IN THE TWIN CITY FRUIT 
products from Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
which are becoming more popular as the ship- 
pers learn how to pack to better advantage. 

As a market for dried fruits, St. Paul is 
scarcely second to any in the country. Such 
goods are handled chiefly by the wholesale 
grocery houses, and everybody knows that St. 
Paul is one of the greatest wholesale grocery 
markets in the Union. Almost unlimited capi- 
tal receives these products and distributes 
them throughout the contiguous territory. 

So far as butter is concerned, St. Paul is the 
Elgin of the Northwest. There is very little 
said on the subject, but it is nevertheless the 
fact that St. Paul is by all odds the largest 
butter center west of the great Illinois market. 
The city will alone consume 20,000 pounds of 
butter daily. A vast amount of cheese is han- 
dled, also. Butter, cheese, eggs, poultry and 
potatoes come principally from Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, the Dakotas and Iowa, and are sold in 
the East and throughout the West. Eggs 
packed here have a good reputation among 
Eastern buyers, because they are selected and 
packed with care and maintain their whole- 
someness. 

About three years ago the St. Paul Fruit and 
Produce Dealers’ Association was established 
and the weekly collection system inaugurated. 
This was one of the first cities to adopt the sys- 
tem that is now in almost universal use, and 
the result has been prompt collection of out- 
standing accounts and quick remittances to 
shippers. Prices rule as high as those in any 
other market, and it is believed that in point 
of capital, character, business ability and enter- 
prise, the commission dealers of St. Paul will 
compare favorably with those of any other city 
on the continent. 


Twin City Fruit Auction Company. 

This company was formed about four years 
ago. Its officers are as follows: President, J. 
S. Robertson; vice-president, J. B. Hoxsie; 
secretary and auctioneer, A. G. Johnson; treas- 
urer, E. W. Pratt of the Bank of Minnesota. 
The company is incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 and there are daily inspections at 9 A. 
M. and fruit sales at 10 A. M. at the auction 
rooms at the foot of Sibley Street. Practically 
all Coast fruit receipts are handled at these 
sales, the sales amounting to not less than 373 
car-loads annually. Mr. Johnson, a veteran 
auctioneer and one of the most famous and rep- 





AUCTION 





ROOM, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northwest, has 


company 


utable men in his line in the 
been the auctioneer ever since the 


| was organized and has sold fruit during a period 


| be diverted to 


| 
| 


| 











A. G. JOHNSON, SECRETARY TWIN CITY FRUIT 


AUCTION CO. 


of ten years. If any man can get full value out 
of anything, it is A. G. Johnson. 
peculiar personal characteristics which create 
rivalry and induce men to bid. 

Few indeed are the men who 
question the advantages derived 
by the trade from these daily 
fruit auctions. The average re- 
sults are better for shippers of 
fruit and commission men alike. 
By this means the market is not 
so apt to be glutted, since sur- 
plus consignments can easily 
other markets 
en route, and a more healthful 
condition be maintained in the 
local market. A check, ora tag, 
so to speak, can be kept on every- 
thing. Statistics show—all re- 
ports to the contrary—that St. 
Paul ranks third as a distribu- 
ting point for fruits. In 1892, 68 
cars were sold here; in 1893 there 
were 227 cars; while in 1895, dull 
as the year was, the Fruit Auc- 
tion Company alone handled 373 
car-loads of Coast fruits. The 


prices received were good. In fact, it is believed 
that this method of handling fruit is now so 
thoroughly established that it will become uni- 
versal in all considerable A public 
sale that is well advertised and held at a proper 
hour of the day, averages better results than 
any other mode of selling perishable products. 
The system has certainly proved very popular 
in St. Paul and in Minneapolis, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati and Kansas City. 
Valuable Hints on Fruit Packing. 
In conversation with a number of St. Paul's 


markets. 


leading commission men, to whose interests we 
this 
received 


devote considerable issue, it is 
learned that while the 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho average well 
in flavor and general keeping qualities, they 
are packed so badly that they are placed at a 


space in 


fruits from 


decided disadvantage alongside of the more 
expertly packed fruits from California. One 
dealer in fruit said: 

“Yes, Oregon fruit is No. 1: all the North- 


fruit is good; but the growers and 
shippers out there haven't learned the art of 
packing yet. Now, California fruit 
us well-selectedand packed neatly insmoothly- 
dressed and white, nice-looking boxes, while 
Washington 


west Coast 


comes to 


the Oregon, Idaho and products 


are too often put up in rough, fuzzy boxes that 


are very unsightly and which create an un- 
favorable impression at once. You see, packers 
of fruit must consider these things. They 


can’t dump their goods in like so many pota- 
toes. They must have an eye for appearances. 
Their fruits are all right and are 
and more popular every season, but they must 
that they are all the 
petition with the choicest products from other 


growing more 


remembe! time in com- 
fruit-growing countries, and do their packing 


and selecting with care. Do this, and their 


fruit will be in great demand.” 


McGuire & Mulrooney. 

When you enter the large building oceupied 
by MeGuire & Mulrooney at 79 East Third 
Street, you will find men who do not care much 
for newspaper mention, but who are up to their 
ears in the commission business and handle an 
fruit and 
It is one of the largest commission 


immense quantity of all kinds of 
produce. 
houses in the city, and one of the most enter- 
prising. These menare heavy receivers of fruit, 
and also transact an enormous business in gen- 
eral produce. It will pay 


to see them or to 


| correspond with them before buying, selling or 


His are those | 


COMMISSION 


consigning. They constitute one of St. Paul’s 


reputable wholesale commission firms. 





HOUSE OF M’GUIRE & 


MULROONEY. 
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COMMISSION HOUSE OF B. PRESLEY & CO. 


B. Presley & Company 
When 


R. E. Cobb. 

The head of this large commission house is 
stronger in deeds than he isin words. R. E. 
Cobb is everywhere spoken of as one of the most 
extensive general commission merchants in the 
Northwest, but no one would ever learn 
much from his own lips. Heisa manof action. 
Full of energy and aggressive and enterprising 
to the last degree, he is a competitor worthy of 
any man’s steel, and just the kind of commis- 
sion merchant the whole world likes to deal 
with. His place of business at 31 and 33 East 
Third Street gives him one of the largest and 
best arranged business houses in the city and 
puts him right in the heart of “Commission 
Row.”’ 

Mr. Cobb 
city six years, but his commission experience 
covers a period of thirteen years—his entire 
manhood, for he still has some years to go be- 
fore he crosses life’s meridian. He receives and 
sells vast quantities of butter, eggs and pota- 
toes,—the butter being shipped East, the pota- 
toes South, and the eggs to California; and he 
is also a heavy receiver of all kindsof game and 


80 


has been in the business in this 


a man deals with B. Presley & Com- “ss 


pany he deals with the oldest business concern ww 


in St. Paul 
1849, nearly 
little 


and the 


half a century ago. 
fruit sold in this country at that time, 
fruit-commission business did not cut 
much of a figure But forty-nine years have 
seen St. Paul and the Northwest grow from a 
settlement and unsubdued wilderness 
the 


territories in 


frontiel 
into one of largest markets and most pro- 
the Union; and with all 


identitied the commercial his- 


ductive 
this 
tory of B 


growth is 
Presley & Company, said to be the 
most extensive handlers of foreign, domestic 
and California fruits in the Northwest. 

dealers and commission mer- 
Presley & 


second to none in the 


As w hole sulk 
chants, Messrs 
tablished a 


Company have es- 
reputation 
country While a general commission business 
is transacted, the firm’s great specialty is fruit 
from all parts of the world, and fruits 
Mr. J. S. Robertson, 
the affairs of the house since 1881, is 
the 
ness done, but there is good authority for the 


fruit 
of all 


managed 


who has 


kinds 


rather non-committal on volume of busi- 
statement that B. Presley & Company’s sales of 
fruits run from a half-million to three-quarters 
This is a big lot 
one house to handle. It is sold in 


Northwestern Iowa, 


of a million dollars annually. 
of fruit for 
Minnesota, 
Manitoba, Montana, and clear through to Puget 


Wisconsin, 
Sound. St. Paul consumes many car-loads of 
it, but the greater portion is shipped from this 
distributing point to the smaller markets. 

\ visit to th 
company at 102 and 106 East Third Street would 
that the wholesale com- 
mission business is a rustling one. The build- 
ing occupied is 42x100 feet in dimensions and 
height. Then 
there isa warehouse 50x120 in dimensions and 
three height; and 
every foot of the combined space is needed for 
the prope! of this vast 
ness. Presley & Company are contract agents 
for sixty-seven fruit-growers and shipping asso- 


ottices and salesrooms of the 


convince any person 


stories and basement in 


four 


and basement in 


stories 


accommodation busi- 


ciations, of them having done business 
with the No house in the 
country enjoys a better reputation. It isstrong 


many 
house for years. 


everyway—and popula! 





i business founded way back inet 
There was very ™ 


COMMISSION HOUSE OF R. E. COBB, ST. PAUL. 

a large handler of fruits—a good deal of which 
comes from Washington, Oregon and Idaho—a 
thing for fruit-growers out there to remember. 
The refrigerating plant is operated on the am- 
monia system and is said to be the only private 
plant of the kind in Minnesota. 

A number of traveling salesmen and buyers 
visit the Northwest trade regularly, even to re- 
mote points, scouring the country for products 
as well as for customers. Such a business neces- 
sarily calls for large and complete lines of all 
kinds of produce, game, veal, fruit and vege- 
tables, the demands for which reach such a 
magnitude that Mr. Cobb ranks among the 
heaviest shippers in the West. A considerable 
quantity of the stock handled is bought, but a 
large consignment business is done and is bound 
to increase, since Mr. Cobb’s prompt method of 
conducting operations is so thoroughly satis- 
factory to shippers that they grow in number 
constantly. The tricky commission merchant 
is abroad in the land so numerously that good, 
reliable dealers, like the house in question, are 
appreciated at their full worth and patronized 
far and near. In sending consignments to St. 
Paul, shippers and dealers generally through- 
out the Northwest will always find it more 


profitable in the long run to patronize commis- 
sion houses of known standing—houses that 
have a reputation to sustain. They do not 
quote wild-cat prices on irresponsible circulars 
but they always do the best they can for thei: 
patrons and are in position to do a great dea! 
more than pigeon-hole fakirs who have neithe: 
business connections nor storeroom. 


The Rush of Life on Third Street. 

Third Street is now occupied almost exclu- 
sively by St. Paul’s busy commission houses 
and it is the busiest, and perhaps the most 
interesting, section of the city. From morn 
till night these scores of dealers in fruits and 
all kinds of produce are buying and receiving, 
and selling, shipping and delivering, the vari- 
ous products that come to them from all parts 
of the earth. The street is crowded with drays 
and delivery wagons and the sidewalks thronged 
with a promiscuous assortment of jabbering 
humanity and boxes of fruit, exhibits of vege- 
tables and everything else that is sightly, 
salable, perishable, and appetizing. It would 
pay to visit St. Paul just to see the rush of 
business on Commission Row. 


A. Booth Packing Company. 

The A. Booth Packing Company, of national 
reputation, has had a very important agency in 
St. Paul for many years, during twelve of which 
Mr. Chas. W. Turner has been resident man- 
ager. It is from this agency that goods are 
distributed throughout the Northwest. Two 


j buildings are occupied, one 22x175 feet in di- 


mensions and three stories and basement in 
height, the other 30x100 feet and two stories 
high. These warerooms have a cooler or re- 
frigerator capacity for 200,000 pounds of fish at 


one time. In them are also stored a mammoth 


¥ assortment of all kinds of canned goods. There 


are oysters—the company’s own pack—from 
Baltimore, salmon from the Pacific Coast, fruits 
and fancy goods from California, and vegetables 
from Maryland. The larger portion of the fresh 
fish comes from Lake Superior. At every season 
of the year these quarters at No. 60 East Third 
Street represent commercial activity of the 
highest order. It is the supply point for thou- 
sands of Northwestern dealers. 


ST. PAUL HOUSE OF THE A. BOOTH PACKING CO, 
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MINNESOTA BUTTER & CHEESE CO., ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Minnesota Butter and Cheese Company. 

Among St. Paul houses that are known clear 
through to the Pacific Coast, is the Minnesota 
Butter & Cheese Company. It wasestablished 
two years ago, and its office and warehouse are 
at No. 65 East Third Street, one of the busiest 
localities in the city. L. L. C. Brooks is the 
president and J. S. Moody the secretary and 
treasurer of the company. As manufacturers 
and jobbers of high-grade separator creamery 
butter and full cream cheese, in which products 
it deals exclusively, the growth of the business 
has been so great that the company ranks not 
only as the sole exclusive butter and cheese 
house in the Northwest, but as the largest 
dealers in these products as well. Every pound 
of butter sold by the company is of its own 
make and brand—the famous ‘‘Clover Leaf” 
article. This brand is a favorite wherever sold, 
and it is sold to nearly all the large hotels and 
leading grocers in St. Paul and Minnesota, and 
also in Montana, Idaho, Washington and the 
whole Northwest. 

Aside from its own make, the Minnesota 
Butter & Cheese Company controls the entire 
output of several of the largest and best cheese 
factories in Wisconsin. The company handles 
full cream cheese exclusively. No poor products, 
be it butter or cheese, ever bears the company’s 


brands or is permitted to leave its warerooms., | 


When the business was started it was with the 
intention of establishing a large butter and 
cheese trade strictly on merit. This has been 
done, and now the company hasa reputation to 
maintain—a reputation that is worth thous- 
ands of dollars to it annually. St. Paul is un- 
doubtedly the largest dairy center west of Elgin; 
so it is an unrivaled market for the goods 
handled by this extensive butter and cheese- 
making firm, and itis generally understood 
that a market for dairy products must be 
founded, first of all, on the excellent quality of 
the dairy products sold. The company in ques- 
tion could not make and sell such enormous 
quantities of butter and cheese, were it not for 
the fact that in taste, flavor, keeping qualities 
and sterling merit generally, the goods thus 
made and sold are in every respect high-grade. 
It is safe to say that the ‘‘Clover Leaf” brand 





| sions, and keep crowding their 


of creamery butter and full cream cheese 
will never have a superior in the North- 
western market. They occupy the top 
notch in the degree of excellence. 


H. C. Hemenway & Company. 

This is one of the oldest commission 
houses in St. Paul, it having been estab- 
lished in 1880. Hemenway & Company 
are general commission merchants, whole- 
sale dealers in all kinds of produce, and 
packers and dealers in California and 
domestic fruits. They are located on the 
corner of Third and Minnesota streets. 
Mr. Hemenway owns a thirty-five-acre 
fruit ranch in California, and will soon 
have thirty acres more in the famous 
Redland district of that State. The firm 
makes a great specialty of fruit, buys most 
of its goods outright, and sells to the 
trade throughout the Northwest. It 
bears an excellent reputation. 

De Camp & Beyer. 

Located at 129 East Third Street, the 
above named firm is ranked among the 
most enterprising and reliable commis- 


sion merchants of St. Paul. The principals | 
have lived here for years, and enjoy a wide and 





COMMISSION HOUSE OF DE CAMP & BEYER, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


favorable acquaintance among 
shippers and dealers. Although 
heavy dealers in cheese, the firm’s 
greatest specialty is in the fruit 
line. It represents two of the 
largest handlers of lemons in the 
country, and has very strong 
fruit connections in California 
and elsewhere. Four men are 
kept on the road selling to the 
trade. A prominent feature of 
the business consists of large re- 
ceipts of butter and eggs from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa and 
North Dakota points. John W. 
DeCamp and Adam Beyer, who 
compose the firm, are members 
of the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants and are good 
men to deal with. They occu- 
py a three-story and basement 
building 24x128 feet in dimen- 


competitors more and more every 




















IMMISSION HOUSE OF H.C. HEMENWAY & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A Noted Sporting-Goods’ House. 

Established in 1867, M. F. Kennedy & Bros. 
is the oldest sporting-goods’ firm in the city. 
They do a wholesale and retail business and oc- 
cupy three floors and basement, 50xX150 in di- 
mensions, at the corner of Third and Robert 
streets. The firm is composed of M. F., J.C. 
and R. 8S. Kennedy, all old residents of St. Paul 
and men of solid reputation. The stock com- 
prises everything imaginable in the sporting- 
goods’ line—from fishing-tackle to the finest 
firearms, games, tents, boats, hammocks, camp 
utensils, etc. Kennedy Bros. are also agents 
for the celebrated Columbia bicycles, and their 
collection of mounted animal heads is said to 
be superior to any other collection in the North- 
west. It consists of buffalo, moose, elk, cari- 
boo, deer, mountain-sheep, antelope heads, and 
many other exhibits of interest to sportsmen. 
Visitors to St. Paul will always find this house 
an interesting local resort. It is as natural for 
huntsmen and fishermen to gather at Kennedy 
Brothers’ establishment as it is for them to 
seek the lakes, rivers and woodlands of the 
Northwest for their annual outings. There is 
sporting gossip galore there, and more knowl- 
edge of fishing, hunting and trapping, and of 
good fishing, hunting and trapping grounds, 
than any amateur sportsman can digest ina 
month. 





year. ESTABLISHMENT OF M. F. KENNEDY & BROS., ST.;PAUL,'MINN. 
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Wisconsin. 

The launching of the biggest 
whaleback steamer ever built will 
take place at West 
July 6, its length being 404 feet. 
Its consort is also larger than any barge yet built here. 
The latter will be launched at a later date. 


Superior on 





A beet-sugar factory is reported to be in process of 
erection at Menominee Falls. It will bave a capacity 
of 400 tons of beets per day. The company will furnish 
the seed for planting, the first year, as an incentive to 
the farmers to grow beets. It will require 4,000 acres 
to be planted to supply the factory’s working capacity. 


Minnesota. 


A $10,000 schoolhouse has been decided upon for 


Janesville. 


Wm. Simon has had plans prepared for a 30,000-bushel 
elevator at Altura 


Melrose is now under con- 
Melrose is 


The new $13,000 hotel at 
tract and will ready for guests. 
prospering. 


soon be 


Waseca County is to have a new $35,000 court-house. 
Waseca is the county seat 

A new 200-barrel flouring-mill, constructed of brick, 
is among Chaska's enterprises for 1806 

The Sixth District held an immigration convention 
at Grand Rapids June 24 and 25. It was well attended, 


and cannot fail to accomplish big results. 








Mankato is to have anew union depot. It will be 
0x02 feet in dimensions, have steam heat, and be built 
brick, copper eave-troughs, slate 


of pressed stone, 


roof, ete 


Long Prairie boasts of her fine schools and churches. 
one to cost $15,000—are now being 
Good schools and churches are 


Two new churches 
erected. strong in- 
ducements to settlers 

Fergus Falls, the marketcenter of a large section, has 
great water-power, electric light, fine brick business 
blocks, and important industrial enterprises. 
It isa town of rising values, therefore a good place to 


many 


locate in 


The North Star Woolen-Miil Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, has received a handsome bronze medal and a di- 
ploma for the exhibits made by it at the World's Fair. 
The diploma speaks flatteringly of textures, colorings, 
fineness and softness, strength, etc. 

The Rainy Lake Journal says: “Experienced mining 
men who have traveled all over the world and know 
what they are talking about, say 
gold-bearing territory in the Rainy Lake region than 
there is in either West Australia or South Africa, and 
that our oreis richer than is found in those much- 
talked of countries. The mining world will yet find it 
out, too, if we only can have patience to give time 
enough.” 


North Dakota. 


The new German Baptist colony at Carrington has 
organized a church society and the building will be 
completed by next fall. These new settlers are satis- 
fied and prosperous. 


It is stated that the East Lehigh coal mine near 
Dickinson, together with the land surrounding the 
Lehigh mine, has been purchased by a Minneapolis 
syndicate which is making preparations to put in 
electric mining machinery and to develop the purchase 
on a large scale. 


Reports from various parts of the State show great 
activity in nearly all linesof industry. Farmers are 
busy and hopeful, towns are building up, and improve- 
ments are being made in all directions. It seems to be 
a year of progress in every section, and hard times 
will soon be a thing of the past. 


State Commissioner Laughlin has issued a procla- 
mation to the effect that Dickinson bas complied with 
the lawin furnishing a warehouse of 300,000 pounds’ 
capacity for free storage of wool, and tbat wool sale- 
days will be held June 16 and July 10. Dickinson isthe 
first ‘place inthe State to take advantege of this law, 


that there is more | 











being the largest wool centerin North Dakota. The | 
season’s wool is coming in rapidly and will amount to | 


over 500,000 pounds. 


The Un.ted States crop report gives North Dakota 
an acreage of 
ported as 108 -three per centabove the average. South 
Dakota has 2,643,000, with condition reported as 111. 


South Dakota. 


Alexandria is putting up a new 
tor. 


25,000-bushel eleva- 


the corner-stone of which 
stories high, built of 


The college at Redfield, 
was laid recently, will be four 
brick and stone, and cost $15,000 

Coal has been discovered about nine miles south of 
Pine Ridge, on the edge of the Bad Lands and near 
the northern boundary of the State. 


A blacksmith at Wessington Springs made a machine 
atsmall cost with which he put down a 1,000-foot well 
successfully. It is claimed that, with this simple 


2,530,000 acres, and the condition is re- | 


hoisting-works and accussories, $50,000; $30,000 more 
necessary for carrying on of detail work, and a late 
expenditure of $35,000. 





One thousand men are now on the pay-rollof the 
Boston & Montana Company at Great Falls. The May 
pay-roll amounted to $60,000, exclusive of saiaries of 


ofticials. 


Charles M. Dobson, superintendent of the Prize mine 


at Granite Butte, brought into Helena recently four 
gold bricks, the clean-up of the mine for one week, 


|} and worth 


|} and range in size from 


device. each farmer will be able to put down a well for | 


himself at a comparatively small cost 





Hiram W. Ellington has transferred to Gen. Green 
B. Raum, of Chicago, thirty mining claims located in 
the Elk Mountain Mining District of the Black Hills. 
The ground purchased amounts to about 650 acres and 
is two miles andahalf long It is understood that 
thirty-five other claims have been bonded and will 
probably be purchased, giving General Raum the 
principal control of nearly the entire Elk Mountain 
Mining District. 


The second fullers’ earth factory in the United 
States is now being erected in Hot Springs, a little 
village resort in the Black Hills, near which place 
fullers’ earth of a pure quality has been found. The 
manufactured article has been imported largely from 
England and is used in refining oil, making lard, ete 
The consumption in the United States amounts to 
about 60,000 tons annually. The process of converting 
the earth from the original state into the marketable 
product, is secret. 


Montana. 


Great Falls is nowa ae of apter- 


Great Falls has a population of 11,269. 


A new $15,000 Presbyterian church will be built in 
Butte. 








Butte’s new city directory indicates a population of 
about 45,000. 

The Iron Mountain Company has just paid its regu- 
lar $5,000 dividend. 


Operations on the Soldiers’ Home at Columbia Falls 


were begun May 30. 


It is estimated that Montana willship East this year 
nearly $10,000,000 in cattle. 


been added to the milling 
Emigrant District in 


Several vanners have 
plant at the St. Julian mine in 
Park County. 


Blossberg has a brick and terra-cotta company that 
is manufacturing an excellent quality of brick and 
ornamental! terra-cotta materials. 


The New Era mine, in the Park mining district in 
Jefferson County, has been sold for $30,000 to parties in 
Townsend and Winston. 
mines. 


The sale of the Morris & Elling group of mines at 
Pony is now assured and the pending negotiations will 
be closed before August1. Messrs. Morris and Elling 
wili retain a half-interest in the company, which will 
be incorporated on a basis of $1,000,000. $100,000 will im- 
mediately be put into a milling plant, and a force of 


It is one of a rich group of 


men will be employed to work the property on a large 


scale. 


The Great Falls Leader is authority for the state- 
ment that coal shipments from Belt average 110 cars 
per day, or about 2,750 tons. Sand Coulee sends out 
about eighty cars per day, so that the total output of 
coal from these two points is about 4,700 tons daily. 
Neihart ore shipments are increasing rapidly. Twenty- 
four cars per week are now being shipped, and the 
prospects are that this amount will be increased 
shortly. 


The new camp of Quigley continues to boom and now 
has a population of over 600. The Golden Sceptre 


Company is engaged in improvements amounting to | 


about $500,000. as follows: A mill of 100 stamps ca- 
pacity. $150,000; an electric railway, eight miles in 
length, $40,000; a flume four miles in length, $30,000; 


several thousand dollars. The Hearst 
estate, represented by Mr. Dobson, bas the Prize under 
bond, and he made the second payment of $25,000 on the 
mine the day after bringing in the bricks. The dis- 
trict is thought to be very rich in gold and silver. 


Big sapphire fields have been discovered near Utica. 
Reports say that the sapphires are light-blue in color 
‘, of a carat to three carats. 
Tiffany & Cv. of New York cut one a carat in size and 
pronounced it worth $50. They also wrote for infor- 
mation respecting these sapphires. Streeter & Co. of 
London said the sample sent to them was worth £7 and 
equal to the famous Oriental stones. The formation 
in which these stones are found is a decomposed lime 
stone. 


Oregon. 


Artesian water supply has been found in abundance 
at The Dalles at a depth of 100 feet. The water isclear, 
pure and cold. The citizens are justly elated over 
this easy solution of the water problem. 


The Bonanza mine is said to have a body of milling 
ore twenty-two feet in width. The clean-up amounts 
to something over $1,000 per day with twenty stamps 
dropping. The expense of operation amounts to $60 
per day. 


The Coquille coal industry is reported as increasing. 
Oregon mined 50,000 tons of coal in 1895, as against 29,600 
tons in 1885. Probably this year’s output will be much 
larger. Coal is found in the Nehalem Country. and 
recent discoveries are reported in Wasco County. 


A company has been incorporated at The Dalles for 
the construction of a portage railway around the ob- 
struction in the Columbia at that place. The capital 
stock named is $250,000. “This,” says the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Teller, “‘is the only formidable obstruction now 
between Idaho and the sea. The locks at the Cas- 
eades have been completed, and freight rates have 
been reduced one-half over the lower-river route. An 
open river means a great deal to the Snake River 
basin. The item of freight savings alone would give 
impetus to farming that would double the value of 
farm land.” 


Idaho. 


A 37,000 opera-house will be buiit in Wallace. 


The State Normal School was dedicated at Lewiston 
on June 3. 


Aécording to the Cottonwood Report, Stuart will be 
the head of navigation on the Clearwater, and is des- 
tined to make a good-sized town. 

Itis said that the Muscovite Mica Mining Company 
has resumed operations on its property about fifteen 
miles from Vollmer. The property has laid idle for 
several years. but work has now been resumed ona 
large scale. 

Among projected improvements is a scheme to build 
an immense water-ditch, fifteen miles in length, from 
Payette across Grimes Pass into the basin, It is to be 
used for mining purposes. There is a large amount of 
placer ground in the basin that has never been touched, 
owing to the lack of water. 

A company has been formed with a capital of $250,000 
to build a first-class stamp-mill at Florence. H. K. 
Owen of Seattle is the president and C. M. Huff the 
manager. The ore, so far, is easily milled, of a value 
to pay handsome returns, and camp developments 
would seem to warrant the construction of a good mill. 


Washington. 


A large vinegar and pickling factory is among new 
enterprises projected for Tacoma. 


Pullman’s bottling works are in full operation and 
the proprietor is receiving liberal patronage. 


W. J. Cole is manufacturing a fine line of tubs, firkins 
and boxes for creameries at Palouse and in that dis- 
trict. Spruce and tamarack are used. 


An item in the Walla Walla Union says that the 
Washington State jute-mills are manufacturing better, 
finer and stronger goods than any that are imported, 
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ie cost of manufacture. 


Seattle lumber companies are filling orders for 3,600,- 
feet of wood paving-blocks for [ndianapolls. 





The owners of the asbestos claim near Hamilton are 
jing to work the property this summer on an exten- 
ve plan. The product will be shipped East. 


A glove factory at New Whatcom is reaping substan- 


al reward for the confidence and enterprise of its | 


‘Capital, - 


rojectors. The products are first-class and find ready 
iarket. 


Blaine. in the exteme northwestern corner-of What- 
om County, contains 2,000 inhabitants, six churches, 


d the State sells.:them at the lowest possible price— | 





two papers, fish canneries, shingle and saw-mills, fire | 
lepurtment, and many conveniences of a modern city. | 


The Ellensburg Localizer says that W. H. Babcock, 
the wheat king of Eureka Flat, Walla Walla County, 
recently sold 80,000 bushels of blue-stem wheatin Walla 
Walla at 50's cents per bushel. It is intended for 
foreign shipment. Mr. Babcock is the big farmer of 
Walla Walla County—and of the State as well. A few 
months ago he made an earlier sale of 80,000 bushels, 
but at a less price than the recent one. 


Canadian Northwest. 
A business lot in Rossland sold recently for $2,400. 


The capacity of the Trail smelter is now 200 tons per 
day. 

Another dividend of $25,000 was declared by the Le 
Rot Company on June 2. 





The Nelson smelter produced seventy-four tons of 
matte recently valued at $17,077. 

The Hall mines, Limited, has purchased the Iroquois, 
Newmarket, Forest and Democrat claims for $50,000, 
one-fifth of which was paid in cash. 

The Rossland camp has ten mines equipped with ma- 
‘hinery and contracts have been let for half a dozen 
more plants. The following mines are using machinery 
now: O.K., LeRoi, Josie, lron Mask, War Eagle, Cliff. 
Nickel Plate, Center Star, Georgia and R. FE. Eee. Ma- 
chinery will soon be installed on the Jumbo, Com- 
mander, White Bear and Morning Star. 


Crowded out of the June issue of this magazine was 
the announcement that the War Eagle and Iron Mask 
mines have been bonded until August 1 to D. C. Cor- 
bin, president of the Spokane & Northern and Red 
Mountain Railroad, for $1,500,000—$1,000,000 for the War 


Eagle and $500,000 for the Iron Mask. The bond con- | 


trols the mines. Mr. Corbin will no doubt sell the 
mines to people who will operate them in connection 
with his railway. A provision of the sale calls for the 
building of large smelting works at some point on the 
railroad. 





Important sales that bave taken place in the Ross- 


land District during the last sixty daysin thiscamp | 
include the following: War Eagle, $1,000,000 bond; Iron | 


Mask, $500,000 bond; Monte Cristo, $25,000 cash; City of 


Spok ine, $65,000 bond; Georgia, $25,000 cash: Red Mount- | 
ain, $16,000 cash; North star. $15,000 cash; Mabel, $8,000 | 


cash; Mayflower, $16,000 bond; Tuesday Climax, $8,000 
cash; Curlew, $7,000cash; California, $50,000 bond; Emu 
group, $15,000 bond; Deer Park, $10,000 cash; Palo Alto, 
$15,000 cash; San Joaquin, $,.000 cash; Lily May, $40,000 
bond; Jeff Davis, $50,000 bond; Gem and Tiger, $15,000 


bond; Hill Top, $12,000 bond; Celtic Queen, $10,000 cash; | 


G. R. Soverign, $25,000 bond; View, $6,000 cash; Gold | 


King, $15,000 bond; Delaware, $6,000 bond; C. & C., 's, 
#4,680 cash; San Francisco, $25,000 bond, In round fig- 
ures the sales and bonds aggregate $2,000,000. These 
estimates take no account whatever of the proceeds 
f sales of stock, treasury or otherwise, which would 
reach an enormous total. 


e 
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Are You Going to Travel? 


June, July and August see people on the wing from 
every pointof the compass. Traveling is especially 
heavy just now via the Chicago Great Western to and 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. 


The Maple Leaf Route,” as itis called, is very popu- | 


lar. Its liberality, fast time, and first-class equip- 
ments make it so. This road now gives free chair-car 
service between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 


St. Joseph and Kansas City in addition to its free | 


‘hair-car service to Chicago on evening trains. Com- 
fort, economy, speed—that is what one gets by travel- 
ng over the Chicago Great Western line. A feature 
‘f these trains are the elegant compartment sleepers 
now used; you can’t grow weary in them. People 
travel on the “Maple Leaf” because its management 
is enterprising and everything is modern. These are 


a few reasons why your tickets should read via the | 


Chicago Great Western to ull points named. 








FINANCIAL. 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 





$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


WM. DAWSON, President 
R. A. SMITH, 
WM. DAWSON, JR., - Cashier. 


R. L. MILLER, Ass’t Cashier. 





National German-American Bank. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HumBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, J. iH. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 


hi. C. JEFFERSON. 





% Do not make any Investments 
ff Until you have called on the R 


Nat'l Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
st secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 
Nat’! German-American Bank Bid’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
Joun RICHARDSON, James Ii. WEED, 
JouHn MCCULLOCH, A. A. DoOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 


Rospert L. WARE. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton,Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Copz, Cashier. Gro. H. HiLu, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 8S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C.K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 


Vice President. | 











FINANCIAL. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


General First Mortgage and 
Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company : 


Holders of over a majority in amount of the 
above described bonds having deposited same 
for conversion, on the basis set forth on page 
12 of the plan and agreement of reorganization 


| dated March 16, 1896, all other holders of such 








| bonds who desire to avail of the privilege 


of conversion on the above basis are hereby 
notified to 


Deposit their bonds 
at either of our offices 


On or before June 30th, 1896. 


Reorganization Certificates will be issued for 
bonds so deposited. 


The basis of conversion is 135 per cent in the 
new 4 per cent Prior Lien bonds of the reorgan- 
ized Northern Pacific Railroad (on which in- 
terest from July Ist, 1896, shall be adjusted 
quarterly in cash), with 3 per cent in cash pay- 
able now on the old bonds for the interest due 
July Ist, 1896. 


On July ist, 1896, 


the basis for conversion of bonds not previously 
deposited will be 


Reduced from 135 per cent to 132 
per cent. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANE, 
Berlin. 


MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 


il 27eoor 


Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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MENNEN’S—20RATED TALcuM 
Toilet Powder. 


% 
, 
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Y 

Approved by Highest ,; 
Medical Authorities as a , 
Perfect Sanitary Prepara ; 
tion for infants and adults. ; 
Delightful after shaving. y 

Positively relieves Prickly 4 
Heat, Netvile Rash, Chafed 7 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Z 
Kemoves Blotches, Pimples, makes the skin smooth 
and tor ~4 espe no supattonses. 4 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cts. 4 
SAMPLD MAILED. (Name this (or gasino,) a REE y) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark. N. J. 4 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 





WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACIURERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. 


THE NORTHERN 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 


Hydraulic Press Brick: “e4, But. Gray. 


Brown and Mottled. 


Sand Mould Brick: Red and Buff Colors, 


Ornamental and Enameled. 


Common and Sewer Brick. 


Send for new samples, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Mortar Colors, Mineral Wool, 
Flue Linings, Chimney Tops. 


No. 10 Third Street North, Minneapolis. 
164 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
402 Burrows Building, Duluth 
WORKS: 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Wrenshall, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Tubular Well Co., 


Dealers in 


WOOD and IRON PUMPS, 


Well Machinery, Pipe, 
Steam and Plumbers’ Supplies, 


Hose and Belting. 
Ask for Prices. 
No. 31114 Third Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


SO —o 
Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 

Buy the best. near home, and get LOW PRIOES and 
CHEAP FREIGHT. 

Send for Catalogue No.50 and special discount sheet 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN, 
SO 5° 





Northwestern Pear! Button Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


Pearl Buttons. 


Four-hole Buttons for the Shirt and 
Underwear trade a specialty. 


213 N. Lindale Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. J, HOLGAARD, 
Manufacturer of 
TENTS, 
AWNINGS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES, 
Horse Covers, 
Wagon Covers, Stack Covers, Flags, Etc. 


126 Washington Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Telephone 2182 


| oe 











OSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 
Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- 

nished on all kinds of boat work. 
121 Isabel St., Cor. Clinton Ave., St. PAUL, Minn. 


MADAME SCOFIELD CPA eon ann 216 och St.8., 
will answer all business letters promptly on receipt of 


#. Parties may consult her in perfect confidence. 


And the Men Smiled. 


Sir Francis Scott, the British commander of the 
Ashantee expedition, in a speech which he made to his 
troops when he reviewed them the other day in Eng- 
land, said that they were no doubt disappointed be- 
cause they had not a chance to fight, “but if there had 
been any fighting,” he added, “there would have been 
many absent faces here today!’’"— Helena Independent. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS HORSE BOOTS. pPatenten. 
M. L. BURKHARDT, Manufacturer, 
122 S. 5th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA 

QUARTER 
BOOT 

Sent by: mail, 


prepaid, at 
$3 per pair. 


Perfect fit 
No chafe 
Solid oak. 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 3 





“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 





Tuk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE contains something of 
interest toevery reader every month. —Moscow (Idaho 
Times-Democrat. 

“Tam well pleased with Tat NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
I think itis up to date in every respect.”—H. D. War 
ren, Little Falls, Minn. 


Tar NORTHWEST MAGAZINE covers the Northwest in 
every particular, and should have a place in every 
home.—Glascow ( Mont.) Record. 


Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has keen powers of dis 
cernment and discrimination and its judgment may be 
relied upon.— Wimbledon (N. D.) News. 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is one of the best publi 
cation§ that come to us. It is a welcome visitor to the 
business man and homes of the Northwest.— Kendrick 
(Idaho) Gazette. 

“T read all kinds of publications, but thereis nothing 
I like to read so well as Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
The only objection I have is that it does not come 
oftener than once a month,.”—Jvhn Powers, Syracus, 
New York. 

Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is one of the most highly 
prized magazines that reach this office. It is up to 
date in pictorial and literary excellence, and, being 
essentially a Northwestern publication, fills a unique 
place in current literature.—Rainy Lake City (Minn.) 
Journal. 

‘THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE fills a field peculiarly its 
own. Since its inception it has been devoted exclu- 


| sively to the interests and practical development of the 


Great Northwest. It is a magazine of the first-class, 
ably edited and interesting throughout all its depart- 
ments.—Sanborn (N. D.) Enterprise. 


Tae NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE fills a unique place in 
the literature of this great empire and does a wonder- 
ful work in advertising its varied resources. It is also 
doing a good service by bringing to the attention of 
the world new beginners in the literary field, whose 
genius might otherwise remain hidden from sight.— 
Biwahbik ( Minn.) Herald. 


The Seattle Trade Register speaks of Tas NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE as follows: “Thisexcellent magazine, which 
isa welcome monthly visitor to thousands of readers 
throughout the Northwest, is always an appreciated 
visitor and for several months we have noted a con- 
tinued improvement in matter as well as typographi- 
calart. Its illustrations are beautiful and set forth 
the grand scenery of various parts of the Northwest, 
while the contributed articles, as well as the editorial 
and other departments, are always interesting.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, ens. ~~ GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers and | WARNER & | Importers 
SCHURMEIER, © and ad 
Wholesale Druggists, | Wholesale 








WAT holesale 
Jobbers in 
nts, Olle cose ouame ne,|DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. (4POCEPS. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 242—252 East Third Street, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SiIBLEY St., Cor. 6rH. ST. PAUL, : ’ MINNESOTA | ST. PAUL, ° : MINNESOTA. 





Your Health | R. E. COBB, 
Demands | 
SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. | 


Plenbing, ecployog ouly “Zp | | - Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Kggs. 


materials. The FINEST LINE of 
GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
| Jobber and Broker of 


and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 

| FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
| 31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


DEALER IN 





and Colored Glass Globes, at prices | 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, et wsce, 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32, 


STEEL BEAMS | 


L. MARR, 0. RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


IN STOCK. 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
++ ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Designers and Photo Engravers. 
ARCHITECTURAL Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 
AND OTHER OTTO TAUBERT, 





Tanner and 


IRON WORK. COMMISSION HOUSE OF RK. E. COBB, ST. PAUL, MINN. Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
| Dressing Co., 


| MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


+3 
St. Paul Foundry Co., Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts.. 
St. Paul Minn. | Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN 


FOOT SCHULZE & C0 GRO. W. FREEMAN, Pree tH. Goran, Sec, & Troas, | VUE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 
5 ay ° ——— * | BEST IN THE WORLD. 


| 
Manufact f 
fetter 72 C. GOTZIAN & CO.., | Fasrast RUNNING, 
Boots and Shoes, suvorscrnens  samenaaeeae 


and kinds of shelving, and are 

Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN, WHOLESALE DEALERS IN amy ~ Seed to bang 
4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 


Boots and Shoes, siti! 


Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 


PROPRIETORS OF to shelving, we also 


make THE BEST AND BY 
R THE CHEAPEST 


FA 
MINNESOTA SHOE CO. TROLLEY LADDER 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. “ > ” 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers SALESROOMS AND OFFICES : | Price List, address << 
constantly in stock. | 242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. | G. A. MILBRADT & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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Teacher—"For what is Nantucket noted? 

Johnny—"For slippers.” 

“Why, no; it’s noted for whaling.” 

“Well, I knew it had something to do with slippers.” 

Mrs. Breezy (with hammer There! I've hit the 
nail on the head, at last 

Mr. Breezy—“Why do you put your finger in your 
mouth?” 

Mrs. Breezy—“That was the nail I hit.” 


William Russell, the veteran manager of the Third 
Avenue Theater, is one of the best story-tellers in the 
city. Heis purely original, and always throws a vein 
of unconscious humor into everything he relates, so 
that the merest details prove as interesting as the 
climax 

“Did you hear Kennedy's story about the Irish store- 
keeper?” he askeda party of friends the otherevening 

Kennedy is advance man for the “Railway Ticket” 
Company, now playing at the Third Avenue 

“You didn’t hear it? Well, it was a good one. Ken- 
nedy says this particular Irishman had asmall joint 
in Oregon, and he noticed that money was running 
from the cash drawer; so he tackled the clerk and 
usked 

See here, my boy, are you takin’ money frdm the 
till afther the store is closed?’ 

I sometimes take car fare to ride home’, answered 
the clerk 

‘The Irishman looked at him closely for a minute 
and then demanded, in a loud voice 

“*Re heavens! Car fare,isit? Phareis yor home 
San Francisco?’ ’’—Seat/le | Wash.) Times. 

Little Gladys Granny, go down on your hands and 
knees for a minute, please." 

Fond Grandmother—"What am I to do that for, my 
pet?” 

Gladys —“'Cause I want to draw an elephant.” 

‘You ought to play a winning game of poker,” said 
Wags, as he gazed admiringly at the rich, red color on 
her cheeks. 

“Why?” she asked, demurely. 

“Because,” said be, “you carry a royal flush with you 
continually.” 


This is the season of the year when the artist, ama- 
teur or otherwise, goes forth to see Nature as she is 
aud try to depict some of her many beauties. With 
folding easel, camp stool and sketch box complete he 
seeks out nooks which appeal to his fancy and pro- 


vides himself with sketches to work up during the | 


winter. The most attractive field for the artist is 
along the line of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, 
which runs through the most beautiful portion of the 
Northwest, where infinite variety is presented. The 
Duluth Short Line, as this line is generally known, is 
noted not only for its picturesque region and its count- 
less supphire lakes, but also as the people's popular 
route between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other prom 
inent Northwestern points. Its facilities and charac- 
teristics are such as to appeal to the business man, the 


tourist and the homeseeker. Its finely equipped trains | 


leave and arrive at convenient hours and run swiftly 
and smoothly between the handsomest of terminals, 
where close connections are made with trains and 


boats rufining in all directions. With these signal | 


points in its favor, it is no wonder that the Duluth 
Short Line always enjoys heavy patronage and holds 
its patrons. Ticket agents will always be glad to fur 


nish inquirers with maps, circulars, time-tables and | 


general information, or they may be had by writing 


direct to W. A. Russell, General Passenger Agent, St. | 


Paul, Minn 


STRYKER SEMINARY, 


St. Anthony Park, - Minnesota. | 


Established 1884. This Home School for Girls 


is beautifully located between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and combines the advantages of the city with 
the healthfulness of the country It prepares for 
college or gives a more extended general course. The 
best advantages are offered in Music, Art, the LAn- 
GUAGES and ELOCUTION. 
The school year begins September 16th, 1896. 

Send for prospectus. 

Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, Principal 
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Have you a RUPTUR 


DO YOU WEAR A TRUSS? 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO THROW IT AWAY ? 
ik THEN, WHY DON’T YOU DO IT? 


aly 


It Can Be Done! It is a New Discovery! 


Come and see us! We will cure you! A new 
method for the complete cure of Rupture! No 
cutting! No detention from business! No 
wearing of an uncomfortable harness! No ap- 
plication of caustic pastes or plasters! “C Oe oe 


2% 


% 
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Rupture is Cured at Dr. Brinley’s Office, 


we 251, 253, 255 Nicollet Avenue, 
mt Minneapolis, Minn. E> 


We will forfeit $100 for every case our new method fails to cure. Come and find 
out about it. It will cost you nothing. 





A Famous $2.50 BOOK, FREE---SEE “OFFER”! 


The Only Peer of Mark Twain's Humor is 


SAMANTHA=7 SARATOGA 


A COPY FREE By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFB A COPY FREE 




















To TO 
Every Subscriber. (Marietta Holley). Every Subscriber. 








Specimen of Miss Holley’s Humor. 


A few days after this, Josiah Allen came in, and sez he, “The everlastin’ spring is the one for me, Samantha! 
I believe it will keep me alive for hundreds and hundreds of years.” Sez I, “I don’t believe that, Josiah Allen.’ 

But Josiah kep’ on, for he was fearfully excited. Sez he, “Why, the fellow said, there waza old man who lived 
right by the side of this spring, and felt the effects of it inside and out all the time, it wuz so healthy there 
Why the old man kep’ on a livin’ and a livin’, till he got to bea hundred. And he wuz kinder lazy naturally 
and he got tired of livin’. Hesaid he wuz tired of!gettin’ up mornin’s and dfessin’ of him, tired of pullin’ on 
his boots and drawin’ on his trowses, and he told his grandson Sam to take him up to Troy and let him die. 











“Wall, Sam took him upto Troy,and he died right away, almost. Aud Sam bein’ a good hearted chap. 


| thought it would please the old man to be buried down by the spring, that healthy spot. So he took him back 
| there in a wagon he borrowed. And when he got close to the spring, Sam heard a sithe, and he looked back, and 
| there the old gentleman wuz a sittin’ up a leanin’ his head on his elbo, and he sez, in a sort of sad way, not mad, 


| 
| 


but melancholly, “You hada’t ort to done it, Sam, You hadn’t ort to. I’m in now for another hun- 
dred years.’”’ 
She takes off FOLLIES, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECK DreEssinG, Dupes, PuG Dogs, TOBOGGANING, ete. 


FREE!--Unparalleled Offer--FREB! ncvontuSrecentiy i’was sold at $90, but Intely to put ti 


within the reach of everybody it has been published in some- 
what cheaper form. It is exquisitely bound in ¢loth, printed from new type and on fine paper. 


» 

While Ta@'NorTHWEST MAGAZINE for one year is only $2.00, and 
ur er. while a great many thousands of **Samantha at Saratoga’”’ 
have b. en sold at $2 5O per copy, yet by a lucky turn of events 
we are enabled to and will (for qa limited period), mail, postage paid, a copy of this won- 
derfully funny book absolutely free to every person sending us $2.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to Tus NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Old subscribers sending $2.00 to a ply on their 

subscription account will also receive the book. If you wantit send AT ONUE. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., St. PAUL, MINN, 


abpd gag 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ALBERT FiscuHeER. President. 
Rupoura Fiscuer, Vice-President 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., 
of BOSTON 


372 & 374 Robert St. 
190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


OHIO COAL C0., 


a — we 


and 


SOE. 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


DOCKS: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


NORTH WESTERN 
FUEL CO., 


Coal 
Shippers. 


WHARVES: 
DULUTH, WEST SUPERIOR, 
WASHBURN, GREEN BAY, 
MILWAUKEE. | 
General Office: 
Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


VIEWS IN ESTABLISHMENT OF KEITH ENGRAVING 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVERS, PRINTERS AND DIE 


GIFFORD MERCANTILE AGENCY 
“eXSr" 


Law, Collections, 


and 


Mercantile Reports. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada. 
REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 


Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 


No membership charged for the facilities of our col- 
lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. All kinds of debts taken. Jobbing accounts | 
aspecialty. Write for terms, references, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. | 


St. PAuL OFFICES: 


11-12-13 Washburn Bldg. 


ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 


STOCK CARRIED 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Electrical Engineering Co., 
249 Second Ave. $., Minneapolis. 


DO ALL 
KINDS OF 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
WORK. 





OFFICE, 





MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ILLUSTRATORS. 
ST.PAUL. 





WS make a specialty 


of 


STEEL AND 
STAMPERS, 


‘Kodaks, 


T. L. BLOOD & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


~ Grace PAINTS, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks- Morse 
Gas and Gasoline _ 
Engines, 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, : 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





L. RISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


| St. Paul, Minn., 
PACKERS OF 


Beef and Pork. 


Write for Prices on 
Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Mess Pork, 
Corn Beef, etc. 
Shippers of Fresh Meats and Poultry to 


all points. 


Special rates on all railroads 







Cameras, a 
Photo . RS 3 | 
Supplies. W Hi Al =”) 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Everybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. 

We makea qpectalty of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp fur catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 


JIlustrated Catalogues | 338 st. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MYSTERY OF LANGUAGE. 

A public school-teacher in the Bitter Root Valley, 
according to the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, tells of an 
incident that happened in her school recently that is 
and that shows the terrors of the 
as it confronts the youthful stu- 

The lesson was one in language, 
required to spell words and then 
a sentence. One lad had to 
it well and then, after delib- 
thatits meaning was “wild.” 
he was asked to write a 
use of the word. 
He thought along time, his brows drawn and his face 
Then he had a spark of genius and he wrote 
which he proudly handed to the teacher. 
nd then this is what she read: “I 
»wers today.” 


THE 


worth repeating 
English language 
dent of its mysteries 
and the pupils were 

them in 
Ile did 
said 


define and use 


spell “franti 
thought, he 
all 
that 


erate 


That was right, too, and 


sentence would illustrate the 
a study 
the sentence 
She smiled at him, a 
gathered frantie th 

HAD IT ON THE MENU 
Luke 


insurance 


Richard Lockey and some 
Great Falls, Mon- 
interests of their 
It was during 
that Mr. Luke 
real rival of 


Peter Winne 
adjusters were in 
looking after the 
the last big fire there 
that trip, says the Ilelena Independent, 
the the only 


R.A 
other 
tana, recently 
companies in 
being 


won reputation of 


VUILNTED, BUT NOT POLITE, 


ihe 


She-—“And yet its awful hard not to believe in 


some men,"’ 
Tom Hood, ever discovered in Montana. 

Mr. Luke wanted his haircut, and it was Sunday. 
No Montana barber will ply his vocation on Sunday, 
and they discovered it when they tried to find one who 
agree toit. At last, in despair, Mr. Luke ap- 
pealed to his friends for aid 

“Here, Lockey,” “you try aclip at it.” 

So between insurance managed to 
dispose of some of the superfluity of Mr. Luke's am- 
brosial locks. There joking at the expense 
of the as well as the barbee, of course. 

That evening they were at dinner in the hotel. Mr. 
Luke was the first at the Suddenly he made a 
discovery. 
the cooks have heard 
denly. looking up. 

“Tlow’'s that!” asked Mr. Winne. 

rhey've taken the trouble to put haricot of mutton 
on the bill of fare,” said L uke. 


BENEFACTOR 

general agent the New York Life 
Insurance Company. with headquarters in Helena, re- 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette, returned Tuesday 
evening from atrip to Junction, the erstwhile rendez- 
Paul McCormick. The major says that 
he heard a pretty good story on Paul while at Junc- 
tion. 


“We 


as & punster, 


would 


he said, 


them the men 
was some 


barbers 
menu, 


‘Even about it,” he said sud- 


A CHEERFUI 
Maj. Burke, for 
lutes the 


vous of Hon. 


were talking about pioneer times,” said Mr. 


I don't believe in Darwin's theory of man's descent from tLe monkey!’ 
it, too, when one 


Burke, “and someone related a story about McCormick 
to the effect that in early days acouple of strangers 
came up on the boat and applied to him fora job. 
Paul, always fertile in resources, was equal to the oc- 
casion and told the men they could go to the hills and 
cut wood. He furnished them, so it is said, with axes 
and grub-stake, and told them that they could cord 
the wood upon the banks of the Yellowstone, sell it 
to the steamboats, which then plied the Yellowstone, 
and he would give them half the profits. 

“Just then,” said the major, “an old man in the rear 
of the saloon spoke upand said the statement was a 
d— lie. 

‘*T was one of tbe parties,’ said he.‘and McCormick 
told us that we could snake the drift-wood out of the 
Yellowstone, reduce it to cord-wood, pile it up, sell it 
to the steamboats, and that he would give us half of 
the proceeds. Being pilgrims we went to work, and 
we paid McCormick over $200 before we found that old 
silvertip was working us for suckers."’’ 

Se 
BISHOP WHIPPLE AS A SPRINTER. 

A good story is told by the Wabasha (Minn.) Herald 
on the venerable Bishop Whipple. The scene is laid in 
St. Paul, and the story runs as follows: 

One evening in the fall, and after dark. as the bishop 
was walking along the street he noticed a little fellow 
trying to ring the door-bell ofa fine residence. He 
was too short to do any more than reach it, and, al- 
though he stood on his tip-toes and stretched vigor- 
ously, no sound came from the bell. The kind-hearted 
prelate felt called upon to assist him, and so, ascend 
ing the steps, asked, “Shall I help you, my little man?” 
The boy intimated that such a course would be grati- 
fying to him, and the bishop rang the bell. Thereupon 
the little fellow remarked, “Now we'd better both run 

like h—1!" and decamped as 
rapidly as possible. It took 
the bishop just a moment to 
remember that it was hallow- 
een, and itis said that he made 
tracks and got around the 
corner about as rapidly as did 
the little boy, for whom he at 
first supposed he was doing a 
favor. = 
THE PERIIS OF A JOKER. 


The West Duluth (Minn.) 
Sun is responsible for the fol 
lowing-—which ought to bea 
warning to all jokers: Mr. 
M-——, it says, is a man you 
don't meet every day. He is 
fond of playing a good joke on 
a friend, but he is not of that 
class of jokers who begrudges 
others any fun at his own ex- 
pense. However, he was rela- 
ting an incident the other day 
which completely took his 
breath away; and, though it 
may seem extremely funny to 
others, the seriousness with 
which he relates it makes it 
plain that he is unable to ex- 
tract any funoutof it himself. 

“I met Miss B—— outdriving 
one day, not long ago. She was 
accompanied by a rather port- 
ly lady with whom I was not 
acquainted. Their horse was 
all right, but just for the fun 
of it ITasked, ‘Where did you get that cow?’ 

“Imagine my feelings when she replied, without pre- 
tending to notice my question, but with great dignity: 

‘*This is my sister, Mr. M—.’ 

“Before I had recovered my equilibrium they were 
outof sight. Youcan imagine howl felt. I justkicked 
myself fora whole mile and a half—reflecting on the 
danger of joking with a woman.” 

RIDICULOUS POLITENESS. 

Speaking of politeness, says the Seattle (Wash.) 
Times, recalls a story of Bill Travers, the New York 
stuttering stock-broker, who made more fun for his 
friends by his odd humor than any half-dozen of his 
contemporaries. He knew the enormous value of his 
stutter from a humorous point of view, and that it in 
a way excused things which, if said by a man who | 
could speak without stammering, would be thought 
rude. One day he was seated in a street-car with his 
little son on his knee. The car was crowded whena 
very attractive young lady got in. No one offering | 
her a seat, Travers finally stammered out: 

“J-J-J-Johbnny, my boy, whe-wh-where’s your p-p-p- | 
politeness?” W-w-w-why d-d-don'’t you g-g-get up 
and g-g-give the lady your seat?” » | 


looks at 


“You have an immense amount of hay,” observed | 

the visitor at the Clover Meadow Farm. | 

“Ya-as,” said Farmer Redneck, “but there ain't a | 
dang thing t’ feed it to but bicycles.” 








‘CHOICE, OLD, “es 


Wines 


and 


LIQUORS 


direct from the producing | 
| districts of the world, | 
| 


Our cellars are stocked 
with delicious Wines, Liq- 
uors, Brandies, Liqueurs and | 
fine old Whiskies. Can't we 
transfer some of them to your 
cellar? 


GEO. BENZ. & SONS, | 
Wholesalers. 


ee 
Send for Price List. 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 











CET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a |! 
Sewing Mac hine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 

can equal in mechanical con- 

a struction, durability of working 

arts, fineness of finish, beauty 

in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( fa/ented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onavor, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umiow arE, N.¥ 
CuicaGo, ILL. S8r. Louis, Mo. DaLias, TEXas. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga, 


FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 5.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50; Gold Alloy 
\illings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti 
Pain” for painiess 
extractions. 
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Wonderful Cures by a New Painless Method. 
Sight Restored to the Blind and Hearing to the Deaf. 
Cases Treated at Half-Rates. 
Examination and Medicines Free for a Short Time. 
Our contiat was educated in Europe, and performs 


TABULES | 





A well kaown sporting man, who is too 


uccessfully all operations known to eye and ear sur- modest to allow his name to be printed 
gery. Wechallenge any one to disprove the following + 
ures: here, relates the following experience: ‘‘I 
Mrs. DANIEL MULLEN, 53 Summit Ave., St. Paul, was 
totally blind from cataract. was out yachting on the Fourth of July, 
KATIE FARNUM, 234 Acker Street, St. Paul, had bad and I got very much exhausted, having to 
ross-eyes. | 
Wo. LAWLER, cousin of Hon D. W. Lawler, St. Paul, manage the yacht myself in a northeast 


was totally deaf. 

W. B. StespsBins, foreman Northern Pacific shops. 
Livingston, Mont, had paralysis of the muscles of the 
eyeball and lids. 


gale. I did not have an opportunity to 
eat properly, consequently my stomach 


Our treatment cured these cases completely. was very tired, so that when I did eat, | 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptery- | ate too much, and that resulted in a con- 
glum jparoming Lasher, Granulated Lids Obstructed | ition which was followed by severe 
write. We have a staff of expert specialists in dis- | neuralgia in my head. My experience 
eases of the Eye. Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Heart. | 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin. Nerves and Blood, and with Ripans Tabules previously taught 
will treat all diseases at half-rates for a short time. _me that possibly the trouble might be 
ST. PAUL remedied by treating the stomach. 
Before I had taken the third Tabule my 
MEDICAL and SURGICAL INSTITUTE, neuralgia had gone, and I was feeling 
Merrill Building, Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts, | pretty well. I had neuralgia very bad, 
ST PAUL, MINN. and I could feel those Tabules were 





working upon my digestive organs, and 


Experimental and Model Work, 6 Snpetyyy | DY Don’ improved in 


and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 





WOOD, METAL and GLASS. cal No. 10 Spruce St.. New York. Sample vial. 10c. 
Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 

Scientific Instruments. Seren. the Floristof the North- 

west, — furnish you with the choicest 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. owers for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and af ona purposes. Large assortment 

INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds. 

Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders for funerals 

promptly filled. MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
First Ave. S. & 18th 8t., or 


J.D. ALLEN, Oity Store. 412 Nicolletave.{ MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Taxidermist, . 


AY SU R Send us Neem 
and we willshow you 
Prepares and Mounts Heads, how to make 8: 3 a day; absolute of 


i i sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wo 
Annimels, Birds, and inthe locality where youlive. Send us your address and 














Fur Rugs to Order, ‘wewill explain the business fully; ;remember we guaranteacleat 

. . * Botte fincrscrouin *s work; absolutely sure; write 4t once, 

Large stock, including Indian Borsk, MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 115, DETROIT, MICH. 
Relics, on Sale. 

ather jes, Effectsofa sport. 

MANDAN, - - N.D. OA P EP a 

pictures true to life, Sentsealed i in 

iraieitinianetaenatineritahiniliiiiaaetiiian jain wrapper for l0e%ilver or 


stamps, Address: HENDERSON, Drawer W, Kansas City, Mo, 


..HUB | 
Matti NA CREAM By ct FEMALE PILLS "22 
SAFEaS «1 30 vears. Try them after al! others 


fail. aeutea Particulars and secrets worth 85 for ede 
ee rina the Ce ray Pimpin Live 4 AURUB MEDICINE CO.. 55 STATE ST.. CHICA 





Nisite “and other imperfections. Not et Ane oh 


piceton to eaorgi O77 Dermenontly restoring the com- SALESMAN WANTED-$100 to $12 per month and 
paid on receipt o' penses. Staple line; position permanent, pleas- 
MA VINA igiPlivgr boxe | Pro Prof. I. uber! ant rm ¥ desirable. Address, with stamp, 
20 © LEDO, O KING MFG CO., T 168, CurcaGo, ILL. 








THHH SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management Ape 
py Aer Bt. Paul, 
WENDELL Hl dhe on O., St. P., 
HoumEs nee nH i ane M. & O. R. RB. 
Sanatorium.) te ‘<= CT << | : ) 





434 Guaranty Loan, MINNE ApaL 1s. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
: Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 


ventilated by Steam F'an. A mrgnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a | 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


oe (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- | 


| make a specialty of Tanning Buck S 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING oa will find 
it to your interest to send to us for an IMA 
Satisfaction gusrenveed, or you do not fase to acce 
= work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved C cepi 

or Business Cards. We engrave plate with name 
a y and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for sam ~ and prices. Stationery 
stamped and illuminate Monograms, Crests and 
Steel Dies engraved. WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 

37 East 5th St., St. Paun, MINN. 


REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
The 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“SATinona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 


CHAS. Ww. DREW, Ph B,M.D, 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Che mist of Minne ssota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
uccurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. Office and Laboratory 

504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BU/OU OPERA House} 


Mi NNEAPOLIS, Minn 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


a 
et { *F Can give best reference, 
ee OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
a) 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100, Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 
ones at fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON, 


259 First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A, E. PAEGEL, 


Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Engraver. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 
43 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a epee ialty. Wealso 
kin. 
Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


J. W. WIN woop, 











Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Specialty: Examining, Valuing, and Managing Mines. 
BUTTE, MONTANA. 





C L. SMITH Kurseryman and Landscape Gardener 

1 Nursery A Fruit Farm at Long Lake, Minn. 

Small fruit plants that have been tried and proven 

good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 

that will grow. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 

cattings for tree pentose. Thirty years’ experience in 
the Northwest. Write for prices. 

Cc. L. SMITH, 


mM. ‘LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E.5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 





PL AYS: ‘ub and pSveaners, for School 
2 T. S$. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LL : 
Sone €¥t3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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THE YAKIMA RIVER, FROM WHICH THE WATEK FORK THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL 18 TAKEN, 


for Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and 
T General Farming in the 


of the fertile and beautiful “SUN N YSIDE COUN TR .% 
YAKIMA V ALLEY in the New State of Washington. 


Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berriés and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
ov the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
»f the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
sarden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

, ; ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—inue on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
a California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

__A settler whocultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; ; __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. o failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply a 
water for all crops. P..ces range from 845 to 865anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good — will pay for the land. The company — to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address - 


WALTER N. GRANGER, Manager, C. H. PRESCOTT, President, 
ZILLAH, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 
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BUY IMPROVED FARMING LANDS 
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WHEAT AT CHENEY: JUST THINK! With land in the famous Palouse and Big Bend Countries at its present prices 
PRICE OF " the cost of producing a bushel of wheat does not exceed twenty cents. In other parts of the 
February, 1895, 18 cts. per bushel. United States the cost ranges from thirty-five to fifty cents a bushel. Yield of wheat, thirty 


to forty-five bushels tothe acre. This section has the world’s record—sworn to and estab- 
lished at World’s Fair, Chicago—of 100 bushels to the acre. Virgin soil, black loam one to 
twenty feet in depth. 


Pebruary, 1896, 50 cts. per bushel. 


PRICE OF HAY AT CHENEY: 
Pebruary, 1895, $5 a ton. 


Pebruary, 1896, $10 to $12 a ton. We sell IMPROVED FARMS. Country perfectly watered. Enough 
timber for domestic use. Perfect Railroad connections. 


Soil adapted to Wheat-Growing, Fruit-Raising, or General Parming 


ALL FARM PRODUCTS HAVE MORE THAN DOUBLED Price of Best Lands, 
IN VALUE DURING THE PAST YEAR. $7 to $15 an acre. Send for full particulars 


Over 40,000 acres of improved lands in Palouse D. F. PERCIVAL & CO.., 


and Big Bend Country listed. This is the pick 
ot es Bankers and Real Estate Brokers, Cheney, Wash. 





LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 


RW 
a» °o> 
& Typewriter & 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST 






Established 1870 TIneorporated 1890 
JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Ageney 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 











ENGRAVED 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 
AND CALLING CARDS | 
CRESTS MONOGRAMS 
ADDRESSANDBUSINESS DIES 
Fer SOCIETY AND 
@MMERCIAL STATIONERY Pe 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 













Wm. J. SurTmeritanp, General Maneger Western 
Division, Security Building, Chicago 

Re OBERT J. EF ERNS, General Manager E astern Division, 
132 Broadway, 














Se ae Mees . 
163 La Salle St., eng for pric 30 Vesey Street, Minneapolis Office 























CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 317-319 WASHBURN BLDG., 127 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
BOSTON, MASS. SI. PAUL MINN Telephone 919. Manager. 
oft . j 
VERE A A A A A A BR SB BE OT AO TR SB BB BV BE ERE BER BE BOA 
Sy ee 
‘ ADLAKE, Popular Prices. 4% 
% (The Wheel of High Degree.) RS 
a TEMPLE SCORCHER ; 
y ’ 
Mg. (The prettiest wheel that runs.) CASH DISCOUNTS. 
é; GENDEON, 
<< (Most rigid frame and truest bearings.) 
ma KENWOOD, 
rs (Sold all over the United States at $100. Our price. $85 
x BICY CLES2 RELIANCE, 
+4 (A strictly High Grade wheel, $75.) 
<o 
4 WE MPAN SUPERB, 
74 E. M. HALLO LL CO x = (Seamless tubing and tool steel bearings, $65 
. 499-511 Minnesota Street, MESSENGERS, 
St. Paul, Minn. (For boys and girls, $0 and $50.) 





RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, meen WORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA 
Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination, (13 yearsexperience.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents, 
Call upon or address 


J.B. FOLSOM . _ 617 Front St. Fargo,N. D. 
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NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some 
theae land are lightly timbered with hardwood ; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raisi; 
and datrying. The country ts well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature te the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. ‘ , 





Yi. “au 5 Ss m a) Li : ‘ —F io 
v KLUZAK & FURMAN, « [-° J.M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn, “> | 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 
4 } SELLS at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 
Local Correspondents, N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. Lands “= —y wa ge we to railroad in 
- es € s ) ° 
; Land Department St P. & D R R., Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. Agent for St. Paul & Northern Paci c Ry. Lands. 
P ° ° : “J | Bas 20,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED, FARMS | Local Ag't for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. 
BEROUN, PINE COUNTY, MINN. { from 88 to $5 per acre 1 W. J. SULLIVAN, 
ail Jf wa pe le + &. SWANviLLE, Morrison Co., Min. 





> 
bia. 


; J IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


ee CHEAP HOMES. Ri \ " The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


* Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit + , Offers for sale a large amount of good land in iy jim Polk and Beltrami Counties, 
purchaser at from ® to $8 per acre, also a large list Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. $5 to $15 per acre 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
, Taxes paid for non-residents. { {and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- | proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed 
£.0.1 manr for information, \ ment. For maps and ladooueation address \y BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at I ; 
> ’ : . id * - ” . “ ’ § 7 
=. COLN, Hussarp, MInnEsora. ah  W. H. Parpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |! - _ 


>. at — ‘ _ ~_ _ ae 
Ne lis se 


By 





| ~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES ' CHEAP HOMES. “"] F"Lcenete bette 


ban 
, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS } I have a large tract of WiLp or UNIMPROVED 4 . : 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. HARDWOOD LANDS at $5.00 per acre; railroad and For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 
pian tieheiiinn Pye “vite! ; - other lands especially adapted to dairying pur- » t 
so 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $per poses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
, acre. If you wanta farm,improved or unimproved,; |, prices. , and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 
write me. K Henry J. Rata, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., N Address, ; 
F. P. MCQUILLIN, AtrKIn, MINN, 2% Pine City, Minn. }), HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com'r, St. P.& D.R. R., , 
: i 7 _. 25) eo. St. Paul, Minn. ec 





AS SEEN ON NORTHWESTERN FAKMS 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, faz, potatoes, millet and 
hay. Land is very cheap. It ie a peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. Tie 


firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible. They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 











BEAL ESTATE 10257 TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
and COLLECT If-you wanta Farm, improved or unimproved, 
I have on my books a large list of the finest large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. formation write me. Tos. J. BAIRD, 
ese advertisements are read monthly by Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 
thousands of home-seekers. Your perusal of ee a * ms coalickistite —— 
this, shows that it would pay you to advertise 


farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASsELL & CO, Sherbrooke, N.pD 


90.000 acres choice wild lands and improved BARNES COUNTY. —~ 7 | Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
IONS. 





| MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED Avotrue Bessrg, County Justice of the Peace STUP off at Devils Lake, N.D.. if you want to 

FARM LANDS FOR SA LE AN DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. | owt ‘oem on rap paymonse = eas Soames. | 

ON CROP PAYMENT N. p 2c : } s the time to get achea arm home in | 

Al N. P. R. R. Co.’s che Wildl i » “ ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, | the center of the “World's Bread Basket.” Write | 

Also N. PF. ht. Kh. Co. 8 cheap a Lands, & very Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. | A. M. POWELL, the Land Rustler of Devils | 

choice and cheap list. Pe Improved and unimproved farms in the Ked Lake,N. D. Hecan suit you in location, price | 

Call on me before purchasing. River Valley a specialty. | and terms. The early spring birds will bring | 
Wa. Grass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. Wanpeton, N. Dak. higher prices for farms in Ramsey County. 





Le 





Fo® prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, : . —s — = 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co. | | ALL kinds of grain are grown in North | | HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
address Epas ey Lanp Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D. Dakota. Past records are invincible. The | THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
— = mel crops of 18% only repeat and emphasize the impeowes and usimproves. toe gale oF sont on 
- » . most favorable terms as to price and timeo 
: story of fertility and boundless producti veness. payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
l AND values in North Dakota will never be Land values are sure to rise, and this is the Address or call on B.S. RusseELL 
~ lower than now. Intending buyers should | time to buy Jamestown, N. Dak. 
write these advertisers for particulars. | | nthe 
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TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
as? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
LOM) od ati Let 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 

En T a F a T 


MINNEAPOLIS 








TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL, 
| Minneapolis 
FROM) ana St. Paul 
To Chicago 
To Milwaukee 


T 







° 
Duluth 
RECLINING 
To Kansas City 
you { BEST SERVICE 

WILL 4 GREATEST LUXURY 

GET | MOST COMPLETE COMFORT 





C.STPM&ORY) 


FINE FAST TRAINS TO CHICAGO: 

lrain leaving Minneapolis 7:30 and 

St. Paul 8:10 am. has Parlor Car. 

Train leaving Minneapolis 5:45 and 

St. Paul 6:25 pm. has Free seats in Reclining 

Chair Car. Train leaving Minneapolis 7:40 

and St. Paul 8:10 pm. is the famous 
NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 


Fast Trains Sioux City,-Omaha, 
Fast Trains Duluth,-Kansas City, 
Fast Trains Milwaukee,-Superior. 


"KETS St. Paul- 395 Robert St, Cor. 6th. 
sre | Minneapolis-1% Nicollet House Blk. 
N SALE | And by Agents of Connecting Lines. 

Or for Map Folder address 
T. W. Teasdale, Gen’! Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 


Treen 


1S el NAN A 
— 





Diamond Jo Line Steamers. 


‘ The Upper Mississippi Packet Line, Established 1867. 


We take pleasure in announcing that during this season of navigation we will continue to operate a line of 


FINE PASSENGER PACKETS BETWEEN 


ST.LOUIS and ST.PAUL. 


To those who know the history of the Diemond Jo Line Steamers for the past eaety years, it is hardly 


necessary to say that we will KEEP AT THE FRONT and continue to merit the approva 


have so kindly given us in the past. 


which our patrons 


To those whose attention has never been called to the attractions of the Upper Mississippi River, we say 
GIVE US ATRIAL.” We will do our best to please you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for 


your time and money by the benefit derived from 


A Trip on the Great Father of Waters. 


Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line and route. sent on applica- 
tion to the general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 
EXCURSION AND TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL POINTS at reduced rates. 


Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 


Cc. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


I. P. LUSK, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 
Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 

For particulars address Ons. E. PEaBopy. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL. Agent, Seattle 














Sone £65 ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








The Nickel Plate Road. 


Enclose a stamp to any agent of the Nickel Plate | 
road for an elaborately illustrated Art Souvenir. en- | 
titled “Summer Outings.” Address J. Y. Calahan, | 


Gen’! Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





Democrats 


went to the National Convention of 1892 at Chicago | 
via the Burlington Route. They elected their candi- | 


date. To secure good luck again—and have a com- 
fortable journey- go again by the same line. When 
buying a ticket, be sure that it reads via the Burling- 
ton Route. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES 


USTAIGLO1 Gi 
| a ye a 
: 0 


Class in 
Every 
Respect. 


i 
1 


) 
Ai. 





GRIM 
— I (1) 
LOVWIOIBIO OHIO) FOB) 


Democrats, 


LOIGIDIGIAISlOIGIO 








Buy your tickets over the ‘‘Burlington” to the 
National Convention at CHICAGO, JULY 7TH. 


You went that way to the convention of 1892, 


at the same place—and you won. Better stay 


by what brings you good luck. Our compart- 


ment and open sleepers are the latest product 


and style. Our reclining chair-cars are more 


commodious and comfortable than any other. 
Our track is the smoothest and the grades the 
lightest. Any Burlington agent or your home 


ticket agent will give you all information, and 


sell tickets at as low a figure as via any other 


line. Go with us and have comfort. 


For 


maps, time-tables, or any information, address 
W. J.C Kenyon,G. F. & P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN FNS24N!NS.AN2 


Co. 


87 9] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, 


T. W. WELSH 
Superintendent, 


JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr 
*resident 


AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


W. W. CARD, 
Secretary. 


H. H. WESTINGHOUSI 
Gen. Manager. 


bts VW iw lblNGSEOUSE ALTE BDRARE Co., 


WILMERDING, PA., U.S.A, 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 


*has proved itself to be the mont efficient train and safety brake known. 
a train se PATIO or a hose or pipe fail, it applies  _ a 
MATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


The *AUTOMATIC’ 
train, if desired, and shoul« 
apparatus sold them, FULL INFOR 


Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car i 
A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS On t! 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger Cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to for: 


practically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price 
fect safety, will pay the cost of its applic pres within a very short time. 
The WESTINGHOUSE AU" 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. 


TOMATIOC tAKE is now in use on 


23 per cent of the entire freight < ocean ntof this country, and about 80 per vent of these are engaged in interstate traffi:, 
Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved’ quick-action brakes since 


the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. 


The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with pe: 


This includes (with plain brakes) 252,000 freight cars, which 1s about 


affordii ng the opportunity of controllin; 
cember, 188; 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN & CO., 








Perfection and Union Track Drills. 


Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. 


The New 


Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren 8St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


lhe O2wsts Sta am Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THE J AN N E Y COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 


Samson Head Chairs. 
Banner Switch Stands. 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 


CLAMP 3”x 1%” 


‘A4LNALVd 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
8 boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 
f Gal Oils as standard 
cante Po eee he ty of the A. - 
try, is an evidence of their su 
that the same roads use these @' 


CEE OE Cae Capea ase Same to our patrons free 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 

ing railways of this country. 
_ GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES "MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, oe. 


230 Randolph St., 
Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., ; CHICAGO. 





OFFICE: 
Factory: 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. £ 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





non FRENCH, Chairman. 
Junius E, FRencH, Vice Chairman. 


A. FRENCH 


Geo. W. Morris, Gen’l Manager. 


P. N. FRencu, Gen’! Superintendent. 


SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


EW YORK, 8&8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 


Mason Building. 


CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 





oan Aw daeede = WA/ « bee I IN 2 SS CO. 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1/37 The Rookery 


CHICAGO. 


nspection of STEEL RAILs, Spiice BARs, RAILROAD Cars, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. 
Chemical Laboratory—Analysis of Ores, lron, Steel, Oils, Water, ete., ete. 


Physical Lab ratery—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of Couplers, Draw Bars, etc. 


Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT - CAR PAINTS: 


CHICACO, ILL. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OH8IO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
‘2, Light Brown. 





IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


r 4 oe 
Tron Boltewith Cut Threads. 
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PAREER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. RB. 


MURPHY VARNISH C0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0, 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


b | 


BOSTON, 





CHARLES H. BESLY&COJ0-12 N.CANAL 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining + Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATORS ° 


o 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


D. C. Noss, Sec. & Treas. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The National Convention 

of the Democratic party will be held July 7th at 
Chicago The best, quickest and most comfortable 
line is the Burlington. Reclining chair-cars, dining 
cars, and standard and compartment sleepers, make 
its equipment all that could be asked. A very low 
rate of fare will be named. Don't forget to see that 
your ticket is via the Burlington. 


Nickel Plate to Buffalo, 

The method pursued by the Nickel Plate Road by 
which its agents figure rates as low as the lowest, 
seems to meet the requirements of the traveling pub- 
lic. No one should think of purchasing a ticket to 
Buffalo N. E. A. Convention during July, until they 
first inquire what the rate is over the Nickel Plate 
Road. For particulars write J. Y. Calahan, Gen'l 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs Winslow's soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


| Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 


and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Chicago in 1896 

will be the rendezvous of Democrats. The convention 
promises to be exciting and interesting. Northwest 
ern Democrats went to the convention of 1892 via the 
Burlington-and they know what it is. No experi 
ment about using itagain. Ask the ticket agent for 
a ticket over the Burlington, and you will never re 
gret it. 


For the N. E. A. Meeting 


At Buffalo. N.Y., July 7th to 11th, it will be of inter- 
est to teacbers and their friends to know that arrange- 
ments have been successfully accomplished by the 
Nickel Plate Road providing for the sale of excursion 
tickets at $12.00 for the round trip, with $2.00 added for 
membership fee. Tickets will be on sale July 5th and 
6th, and liberal return limits will be granted. For 
further information as to stop-overs, routes, time of 
trains, etc., address J. Y. Callahan, Gen'l Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago, I11. 

Three for a Dollar! 

Three what? Three charmingly executed posters in 
colors, drawn by W. W. Denslow, Ethel Reed and Kay 
Brown, will be sent free of postage to any address on 
receipt of one dollar. All who are afflicted with the 
“poster craze” will immediately embrace this rare 
opportunity, as buta limited number of the posters 
will be issued. The scarcity of a good thing enhances 
its value. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Kail 


* way, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 111. 





The Perfection 


of Toilet Powder is Mennen’s Borated Talcum. Itisa 
skin tonic, perfectly harmless and positively benefictal 
for all skin troubles. Approved by highest medical 
authorities. There is nothing equal to it for Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafing. Sunburn, Blotches, Pim 
ples, ete. Makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Be sure to get “Mennen's.” 
Atall druggists or by mail for 25 cents. I'ree sample 
by sending to Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J 
N. E. A. Convention. 

People who wish to goto Buffalo to attend the N. 
E. A. Convention, who want fast time, the most ex- 
cellent train service and superior accommodations, 
will do well to consider the Nickel Plate Road before 
purchasing tickets, A fare of $12.00 for the round trip 
will apply with $2.00 added for membership fee. Tick- 
ets will be onsale July 5thand 6th, with liberal return 
limit and with privilege of stop-over at Chautauqua 
Lake. Additional information cheerfully given on 
application to J. Y. Calahan, Gen'l Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago, Il. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


Prior to placing orders for coal, dealers and large 
consumers will find it to their interest to correspond 
with the above named company, one of the strongest 
now doing business at the head of the lakes. It owns 
one of the largest docks at West Superior, and bandles 
its own production of Youghiogheny coal and the best 
grades of Hocking and anthracite—prepared especially 
for this market. All these coals are freshly mined, 
no old coal being carried over. The anthracite is all 
under cover. With latest improvements for screening 
and loading, buyers may depend upon getting clean 
coal. Address the main office at West Superior, Wis. 
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Der ter does de crow but de hen lays de aigs. 
Thomos Cat 

You may unt me is the ate whispered to 
the scl boy 

Just g asa woman retains her maiden name 
her maiden air s to change tt 

>i te vez Oi w not ane out me ce said the 
pr ner Oi'd tave the jail first.’ 

That isa good deed muttered the lawyer as he 


wked up the parchment in his safe 


Don’t trust too implicitly to the wagging of a dog's 


ta t doesn't belong to the end that bites 


It is my firm conviction,” said the stork as it gulped 


lown a frog that the greenbacks should be retired.” 
1) y Do you believe that man is made of dust 
Che é lie has to be to get any notice from you 
There are 250,000 words in the English language, and 
mostof them were used on Sunday by a woman who 
scovered, after coming out of church, that her 
brand-new hat was adorned witha tag on which was 
vritter Reduced to 6s. 11d Spare Moments 


ANNOUNCED 


smu Brother houting to invisible maider 

ome down an tell him so yourself. I promised father 
tell a lie for a week 

He My ears burn so 

She We you mustadmit that you've got ears to 
burr 

She Tell me, when you were in the army were you 

olin the hour of danger 

He Coo Why. I shivered! 

Miss Oldeycle If 1 werea man I'd knock the face 
ff that young Jones. He asked me just nowif 1 rode 
n the last century! 





Whatdo you suppose itis that gives Miss Warp's 
) 


oomers such peculiar outward curves 

I think itis Miss Warp.’ 

Wouldn't you think that the milkman would forget 
»>many odd pints and quarts 

Probably he chalks them all up 

Acquaintance And does your wealthy father-in 
iw foota your bills, count? 
Count Shavyernek We he kicks at ‘em.’ 


Don't you know itis wrong to fish here on private 
grounds 

We sir, the ne must be drawn somewhere 

In falling from a wagon, a Chinaman whose life was 


insured for a large amount was hurt seriously. There 


was some doubt as to his ever getting better, and at 
ength one of his friends wrote to the insurance com 
pany 

Charley halfee dead; likve halfee money.” 








If you're out 


Clerk—“Percaline is the proper lining for women 
nowadays.’ 
Lady Shopper—“Ah? And what are the men lined 


with?” 


Mrs. Gabble-“‘Baby seems to n 
earning to talk.” 
Mrs. Gabble’s Husband—“Have you ever given him 


a chance to try!” 


be awfully slow 


Young Sharpshins—"'! say, dad, what is martial law? 

Old Sharpshins (with a grow!)—*Ma-shall law is the 
rule a married man lives under when his wife's mother 
ives with him.’ 





She-“What L object toin a boarding-house is the 
ack of tone.” 
He—“Ha! You haven't beard the gir! in the next 
room singing ‘When Summer Comes Again.’” 
Mary had a little lamb, 
But both have long been dead. 
If Mary were alive today, 
She'd have a wheel instead. 
“Ah, me!” exclaimed the poet, as he finished a son 


“What would be the con 


net to his lady’s eyebrows. 
dition of a country without women!’ 

“Stag nation!” softly responded the humorist. 

A minister approached a mischievous urchin about 
twelve years old, who was fishing on the Sabbath, and 
aying a hand on the boy’s shoulder, thus addressed 
him: 

“My son, I believe the devil has got hold of you.” 

“I believe he has, too,” was the significant reply of 
the urchin 

A story is told of an Irishman who applied to a post- 
master fora money order. When the applicant gave 
his name theclerk, notcatching it, asked: 

“How do you spell it?” 

“Sure,” answered the Irishman, “and if 
a fine clerk like you can’t spell it, how 
d'ye think a poor man like me can?” 

Passenger (to brakeman)—“Say, why 
the engine always set up such a 
piteous how! at this particular spot?” 

Brakeman—“Oh, it was here that the 


” 


does 


engineer first met his wife. 





An Irishman, upon meeting another, 
asked what had become of their old ac- 
quaintance, Patrick Murpby. 

“Arrah, now, dear honey,” answered 
the other, “poor Pat was condemned to 
be hanged, but he saved his life by dying 
in prison.” 


(who has heard commotion 
in the Casey flat)—"Phwat’s th’ mather, 
Missus Casey? Air yez hovin’ difficulty 
wid yez husband?” 

Mrs. Casey (with scorn) -“Hovin’ diffi- 
him? Not He's dead 


' 


aisy fer me! 


Neighbor 


culty wid much! 


I wouldn't 
— Monte Pete—“Hello, Bill! You're look- 


ing dead tough. Ain’t dere 

money in workin’ de shell game. 
Thimblerig Bill—*Naw! Feller comealong wid x-ray 
Cleaned me out in five minutes.” 


giasses on. 
The giraffe has a tongue eighteen 
said Mrs. Garrill. 


“And knows how to hold it, too,” snapped Mr. Gar- | 


rill, who had had a long curtain-lecture the night 


before 





Tommy (inquiringly)—*Mamma, is this hair-oil in 

this bottle?” 
Mamma—"Mercy, no! 
Tommy (nonchalantly) 


hat off.” 


That's glue.” 
“That's why I can’t get my 


, 


Rollingstone Nomoss—“I had a nawful dream las 


night.” 
Tatterdon Torn 
Rollingstone Nomoss 


“Workin'?” 
“Yes; I t'ought 1 was tarned 


into a cake o' yeast.”’ 





“I think,’ said the fat man at the breakfast table the 
other morning. “that our landlady should commence 
proceedings against this coffee.” 

‘ Why,” queried the slim man, in an unguarded mo- 
ment. 

* Because it refuses to settle.” 


Justice—"You have been proved a tramp and beggar. 
Haven't you any trade?” 
Tramp—" Yes, your honor; 
‘In winter? But that's past. 
the summer?” 
“I wait for the winter, your honor.” 


I shovel snow.” 
What do you do in 


any more 


inches long,” | 





FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farm: 


anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 





If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





Come to the Famous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a large list of fruit, wheat, dairy 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size and 
$ to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information 
M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 
| 00) FARM in MINNESOTA, NORTH 
9 and SoutH Dakota. 
Only one-tenth cash, balance on installment or crop 
payment plan. 
Minneapolis property bought, sold and cared for, 
and valuations made. 
J.A WALTERS, 
109 4th St. S.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Have recently opened a 
Photographic Studio 


s In connection with their 

















FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 
| Minn. High grade pers in Oil, Pastel, Water- 

colors, Crayon, etc. If notin city write for catalogue. 
Mention this magazine. 


ALL PAPER. 98 cents will 


12x14 Wholesale 
paper a room am 


Samples and instructions HOW TO PAPER mailed 
free. Mention this magazine. 
A. H. RANNEY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








No. 16 Fourth St. S., 

















































E. JOHNSON. 0. O. SEARLE, 


A. FG. 


OHNSON & 60., 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


and and Emigration Agents. 


OCEAN TICKETS. 


We represent AMERICAN, CUNARD, 
HITE STAR, THINGVALLA and all 
her STEAMSHIP LINES between Amer- 
.and Europe, and are selling tickets to 
from all European points at the lowest 
tes and by the most direct and desirable 
ites. For rates, sailing lists and full 
nd complete information, apply to our 
earest office. Cabin berths in any steamer 
secured by telegraph if desired. 





RAILROAD TICKETS. 


We are selling railroad tickets to all 
points North, South, East and West. All 
kinds of Excursion Landscekers and Col- 
onist tickets can be secured at rock-bottom 


rates by applying to our nearest office. Our. 


passengers for the Pacific Coast have free 
erths in the Colonist sleepers without 
change, and haye the privilege of stopping 
over at Spokane Falls and all stations west 
thereof, ten days at each station if desired. 
We sell at the lowest rates and offer the 
very best accommodations for travelers. 





MONEY ORDERS and DRAFTS. 


We issue drafts on the leading banks in 

European countries for any amount at 
lower rates of exchange than any other 
ageney or bank. Our drafts are payable on 
ht and all delay is avoided. By our 
ney Order system money can be sent in 
ge or small amounts to any address in 
rope, where it will be paid out in native 
ney at the nearest post-office and with- 
t any expense to the recipient. Time 
| money saved by doing your exchange 
siness with us at our nearest office. 





‘or full and complete information in regard to 
RTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND, 
A ply to 


A. B. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
or. Third & Sibley Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacilic Ratlroad Lands. 


Faw 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 


IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E, KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LUMBERMER. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 

WH. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 
Land Commissioz 3r N. P. R. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





ayable in 5to 10 years’ time.with 6 per cent interest. This is an opportunity which will not last long, as this land is catia Prices only 


$25 C hi: BURBAY’S LAND OFFICE. Do you know that $15 to$25 cash will make the first payment on 40acres of excellent railroad land within easy req of station? 
te % 
as AY. Locel N. P. B-Lavd Act Wa 





fo proved farms, #4to$#5 per acre. Thisis thecheapest land in Minn., and now isthe time to buy and ouble money. A. MUK 
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¢ WALTER BAKER & CO. ume. 


Established Dorchester, Mass. 9 1780. 80. 


‘Breakfast Cocoa ‘ 


\ each 67 E. 3d St., } 
Sr. Pavt, Minn. | 


J, A. SHEA & (0., 


WHOLESALE 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Receivers and Distributors 
of 


Washington and Oregon 
Green and Dried Fruit. 


We want Strawberries 
and Small Fruits. 


IWIIWAHD ON 


c 
2 





We make advances on consignments 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
BBWVWIWBWeESABSBDWA 


or buy for cash. 
@@ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Wholesale Heavy and Shelf HARDWARE, 


116 and 118 Pirst Ave. N.., 


( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
a 
( 
( 
t 
¢ 
. 
( 
( 
( 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ‘ 
é 





Marshall-Wells«« 








-»>Hardware Company, 


+—-BICYCLEs.-¢- 


VICE! 

STOP YOUR NONSENSE! 
Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 

You Have Catarrh! Cure It!! 

Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 
famous pre scription for 
Catarrh. ake no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 
day you first saw this “ad.” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens, and eulo- 
gies from the President of 
=e U.S. ¥7) of France, the . 

mperor of Germany, the ~ss RADIATO 
Sisg ot Norway & ~~ Room ll / : ut = 
and other potentates, fur- ; 2 - 
nished os application. Gildlian . 
Dr. Louis Pasteur P Hk 0z. bottle, $1.00. Block, Wor! 

ae . 2 : THE STELLA DRUG CO., Sr. Pavut, ' Sout 


or ST. PAUL, MINN., soLE COMPOUNDERS. see ® 
——— Northern Pacific Railroad. 
, ata ae reliable perm ss RAAT = 
“a samo (ors MARDY- Pon: alee SYLPH! a BIKEK Ages 
ee St 


3 FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
2 S10R0-SAvOU > / “<4 The particular section of the Northern Paciac Country, 


hack / ; pee ary ie Ke highest rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
ee Foca ~ vw! a i gyard at address any of the following agents: 
f iia es ie Vorld's 
Fst gr a ey Feit. as GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
= \ peel By Alsothe = 4 D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison St., 
SeAre Fa $ OVER- Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
CO 7 Tae kt oe: MA BBL tp LAND B. N. Austin, Asst Geni. iguet Age, Si Paul, Minn 
BS a es L Craia, aon Genl. Ticket St. Pa 
A RIOD BICYCLE PERTECTLY FREE FROM ¥) Cycles; acasenpeniontageestiins Nl — 
always . Agt., 2108. Clark Bt Oh ot Onicege Til 
reliable; | ¥. E STATELER, Geni. Agt., Pass. Dept., 688 Market etroct, 
a high-grade bicycle ata medium- arede price; 24-inch San Francisco, Cal. 
wheel, $45; 26-inch, $65; 28-inch, $75. We also have afew A.D. Epagar, Geni. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, , 
‘06 OVERLANDS we are offering as a leader at $60. Helena, Mont. 
HONSTAIN BROS., 313 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. | W.M. Tuogy, Genl. Agt., Butte wgity. Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl. , Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwWInFOoRD, Ge . Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 


Winnipeg. Man 
A. TINLING, “General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 


|G 
a; Waban, Genk At, Seattle wash | Flour City Ornamental Works. 
C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., he 0 Superior, Wis. 


I. 

F 

o ® crore Reket age ia E ‘Taint stroct, St. Paul. | ARCHITECTURAL IRON, WIRE & ART METAL WORKS. 

‘co. 

oa aa Sehind, Wis neapo Manufecturers of 

E. 
E. 
J.B 
w. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co 
WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 
“COFFIN” fe SPECIAL 
VALVES, r CASTINGS, 


VALVE 
BOXES, 


MATHEW’S 
HYDRANTS. 


RAVES AND VINTON CO cents wantED 


Miners’ and Lumbermens’ Supplies, 


Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods 


STEA 





Guns, Ammunition, 





























ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


§ Choicest and best of Cut Flow 
SPECIALTIES: + Artistic Floral Work. 








2 RosInson, Tht. Agt Union Depot, Duluth. Minn. | Tron Work of Every Description for Buildings. 


 sepeameeay Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, | Iron and Wire Fences and Railings a spec 


. Wickery, Commercial Agt., Pittaburgh, Pa. } Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished 
B. BeLcueer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. Office and Factory: 1201 Fourth 8t. S., 
: | MINNEAPOLIS, MI N. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS | 23 : 


CHARLES JOHNSON. HENRY JOHNSON, F.A.G 15 State 
nouns Thin Pai GUST LAGERQUIST, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., a Bergan, Su 8, Thiet stroet, Palin ty | 
(I be é THos. Henry, 1288t James street, Montreal, | Manufacturer cf POWER and HAND-POWER 
sate Johnson Bros, & Loomis), Manufacturers of Wa. G MASON. 215 E!licott square, Buffalo. N. Y 
BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. $¥4#,8,JOuNso=.s17 Carnegic Building, Pittsburgh, P&. | Passenger and Preight Elevato™s 


All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. bE IN ey iy 8 my me gence AUTOMATIC GATES aud DUMB WAITE 


of e . % i O. VANDERBILT, 508 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa , . . 
Ceo-Ser Qeeeea Ge St. Post, Stine. .J Furry, Room’? Carew Bia" g, 5th and Vine streets, | 108 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cincinnati. Ohio 
. N Ropinson, 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


.G Leawon, 210 South Clark St _, Chicago, Ill. CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


. F. Me —, 319 Broadway, N. Y. City 
73H eae, Genera! Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


BURTIS & HOWARD, ; 
Electrical Contractors, BILL. Portland, Ore. | Member American Society of Civil Engineers 
ents for the strical machinery of The Standard at W ctusane Dan teat. . 
Agente tor “Mi fectrio Oo. Oniongu: til Civil Engineer, 


E . 
Isolated Plants, (¢ eateal staaions. Ctnent Ballwage. J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. | * j 
923 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. | CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 94 East Fourth St., - St. PAUL, MINN. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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CHOICE LAND FOR 








DULUTH. WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission. MINNEAPOLIS. 





